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That architects appreciate the research behind the 
idea of Asepticote Washable Wall Coating is evi- 
denced by the constantly increasing number who 
specify its use where for sanitation or decoration 
a product out of the ordinary must be used. And 
yet it stands to reason that the virtues of Truscon 
Asepticote which have won it such favor in hos 
pitals, sanitariums, and institutions where it has 
successfully withstood constant washings with 
abrasive and alkaline compounds also fit it for use 
in all other structures such as schools, office build- 
ings and residences. Truscon Asepticote has been 
scientifically prepared to hold up under the pun- 
ishment of constant cleaning where hygienic 
requirements are exacting. Such features as it 
must possess to pass this test recommend it for 
use anywhere. Its cleanliness, durability, and 
beauty are matched by an economy which one 
would scarcely expect in so outstanding a product. 
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The Truscon Lab- 
oratories have for 
more than twenty 
years been рег- 
fecting methods of 
preserving struc- 
tural materials 
against the action 
of the elements 
Since water is the 
world's most de- 
structive element 
the basic idea of 
all Truscon prod- 
ucts is that of 
waterproofness 
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THE EVOLUTION OI 


E ARE living in a period in which thc 
po Денис» of a new order of aesthetic 
expression is under wav; not as a passing 
vogue such as from time to time influences 
professional practice, but as а general 
movement compelling the direction of pro- 
activitics. The. movement 

Modernistic, ` with an unfortu- 
nate transitory implication, is exciting 
a furore in all inci- 
dental discussion and investigation. When 
t constitutes the subject for discussion 

anv asscmblage of architects or crafts- 
men, the common desire of all 1$ to ascer- 
tain its aesthetic elements, creative im- 
pulses, and physical characteristics. This 

iusual manifestation of interest тау be 
Ic CO two causes: first, и тау result from 
nviction that professional distinction 15 
ssured those who develop capability for 
псеге expression; or, secondly, it тау bc 
licative of radical alteration in the angle 
im which aesthetic problems will be 
proached in future— тоге in accord with 
ntemporary scientific investigation than 
ıt order of procedure which, in the past, 
ended stvlistic evolution. 

We experience an obligation to consider 

s movement in all seriousness, deriving 


ITESSIVE desig- 


nated as 


for analytical study 


A STYLE 


what guidance we can from investigation 
of evolution in recognized stylistic species, 
in order that we тау determine significance 
in fact. The genesis of stylistic types is 
definitely attributed to external influences 
of social or circumstantial character; this 
fact is established with a measure of cer- 
tainty which removes it from the field of 
debate. Those who entrench themselves 
behind historic prejudice, would assuredly 
be shaken in their belief in an unsurpassable 
past by a general summary of social and 
intellectual conditions today, and would 
discover ample justification for the advent 
of an unprecedented aesthetic movement of 
major dimensions 

Stylistic evolution has invariably been a 
systematic process of cause and effect. Our 
analytical and introspective tendencies lead 
us to investigate the manner in which the 
creative individual of cach stylistic period 
reacted to those dominating influences 
which were primarily responsible for the 
adoption of view points peculiar to each 
type of expression. So far as we can judge at 
this carly stage of activity, the spirit of this 
modern movement differs from that of its 
predecessors. The creative individual of 
those periods designated as historic, ab- 
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sorbed dominant influences in a state of 
passive receptivity and there 1s little reason 
to believe that svstematic analvtical activ 
itv was incidental to the assimilative proc- 


ess. At the present time we discern а 
totallv different mental attitude in thc 
f s 
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leaders who, in full consciousness of a com 
pelling force, embark upon each imagina 
tive excursion equipped with the "why 

and the ‘‘wherefore,”’ as infallible means 
for overcoming the leisurely processes of all 
evolution. We recognize the spirit of our 
age in this approach, which aspires to 
reduce the abstract to an elemental basis of 


cause and effect. We abandon, too, the 


prejudice that aesthetics should be divorced 
from logical argument, and that it 1s morc 
fittingly considered when entangled in the 
vagaries of individual temperament 

Ely Kahn, of the firm of Buchman and 
Kahn, 1s responsible for the design of thc 


РРЕК STORIE 


BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


KA 


HITECT 


Park Avenue Building. In order that th 
significance of his work тау be bette 
grasped, it is advisable to recall certai 
circumstances common to stylistic 
lution in general. When any of the his 
toric types is investigated with the purpos 
of recognizing physical characteristics, | 
is found that distinctive techniques Мах 
originated in the practice of every а! 
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CHEME A 


PROGRESS SKETCHES SHOWIN( 


PARK AVENUI 


during that period in which іс flourished 
Though identical media mav have been 
employed in successive periods, cach vehicle 
for expression has been considered from an 
individual and distinct angle; with chc 
result, that peculiar selective and manipula- 
tive processes have developed as part and 
parcel of each stylistic type. These modifi- 
cations in the technique of each art are 
attributable to a definite cause: when exter- 
nal influences commence to affect creative 
aspiration, consciousness of nebulous and 
unprecedented ideals causes the creative 
faculty to seek qualities and capabilities in 
expressive media which will be conducive 


BUILDING 


SCHEMI 
DEVELOPMENT OF DESIG^ 


NEW YORK CITY 


materialization of the aesthetic 
objective. Idea, in the plastic, graphic, and 
decorative arts, only becomes an actual 
aesthetic quantity when physically stated 
in such form that its aesthetic content 1s 
transmissible. We consequently find when а 
new order of expression 15 in process ol 
formulation, that the creative group has 
commenced by discerning contributory ca 
pabilities in physical media which it wil 
employ in expression. In the productis 

activity these capabilities are directed t 
the attainment of the new artistic objectis 

and made available through the originatio 
of a distinctive technique. Technique ther 


to the 
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tore becomes the practical means for exter 
alizing the aesthetic need 
The stvlistic evolution of Gothic archi- 
cture 18 an illuminating illustration of 
his fact. From inception of the dominant 
Шиепсе novel capabilities were sought in 
tructural material which, when discovered, 
ccame the basis for decorative character- 
tics which identify that manner. If we 
insider the decorative and structural func- 
ons with which stone was invested in 
iat style, we find capacities discovered and 
rought into general practice which had 
cviously been unsuspected. From the 
immencement of the movement the domi- 


м 
ме) 
we 


SCHEME D 


DEVELOPMENT OF DESIGN 


BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


nant aspiration sought a unique quality in 
silhouette for structural mass, and a new 
order of fenestration. The origination of 
tracery represents the perception of unreal- 
ized plastic capabilities in stone, which 
were discovered when that material was 
viewed under the stress of creative urgency 
to achieve a specific quality in design. 
When capability in substance was summar- 
ized in technique, imaginative energy 
achieved freedom, and style was given birth 
through the association of the new order of 
adaptability in medium—a fitting manipu- 
lative method and a guiding ideal 

There is little evidence in stylistic periods 
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to prove that the discovery of innate capa- 
bilitics in. substance. was other than an 
intuitive process. In such cras, technique, as 
the physical vehicle for expression, was 
comparatively slow of development, as are 
all forms of artistic activity in which the 
creative individual is actuated mainly by 
intuitive reaction to abstract and indeter- 
minate influences. In Kahn's work we 
detect an aggressive and systematic form of 
pioncering into expressive capability in 
substance which determines its develop- 
ment and adaptability in terms of effect con- 
sistent with the modern ideal. The reduc- 
tion of physical appearance in structural 
media to terms of opportunity in design, 
represents the culmination of a preparatory 
period from which we have almost 
emerged, in which texture has been accorded 
an inordinately high value in the choice of 
matcrial for all effect purposes. This predi- 
lection for texture has been responsible for 
the vogue for appearances of dilapidation, 
actual or simulated, which for several vears 
has fascinated the architect and interior 
lccorator 
In the new order of effect values which 
we scc exemplified in this design of Ely 
Kahn's, there is a complete revision of 
selective standards: it entirely disregards 
fictitious values, such as indications of age- 
ір, the fouling of color with so-called 
antiquing," the featuring of semi-disin- 
tegrated substances, and those accidental 
surface conditions which have been as- 
sumed to realize “‘quality In the Park 
\venue Building every substance therein 
corporated depends for interest and effect 
pon virile and substantial properties 
hich alonc have entered into calculation; 
ic manner in which these have been 
rected to the performance of decorative 
| scenic functions reveals а discernment 
ol expressive capabilitics akin to that 
hich was active during the inception of 
historic types 
Brick has been emploved as the principal 
structural material: if we analvze its func- 
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tion in effect we find it employed upon a 
basis totally different from that recognized 
by Harmon and so successfully applied by 
him in the Shelton Hotel. In that building 
a quality was imparted to structural mass 
through diversity in local interest through- 
out its vast superficial area, achieved with 
intricate craftsmanship in brick-laying and 
skilled adjustment of color and tonal quan- 
titics. This charm in surface, which 1$ ideal 
in connection with the Romanesque sug- 
gestion, would prove an obstacle to the 
realization of that form of structural breadth 
for which Kahn strove: austere simplicity 
in structural mass would have been seriously 
depreciated by ‘‘accidentation”’ of surface 
with projecting headers and intricate artic- 
ulation in assembly of the structural unit 

The brick selected is of a practically uni- 
form hue, but that hue was made the key- 
note of a tonal gamut deliberately calcu- 
lated in design. Through contrivance of 
structural surfaces with regard to con- 
ditions in illumination, cach tonal denomi- 
nation of the brick color resulting from 
those conditions is identified with some 
important feature. We find what might be 
termed the normal tone of the brick in the 
large plain areas of the main masses; another 
tone of that hue is developed in the long 
triangular pilasters which traverse the 
lower mass; other variations exist in the 
window spandrels, with accents іп such 
details as the corbels upon which the 
pilasters rest, accentuating through sharp 
shadow projection the identity of each tonal 
variant 

The stone employed for the base was 
obviously chosen for its contributory value 
to the tonal gamut; in its application in 
design the same principle in tonal develop- 
ment controlled the profile of the great 
cyma reversa from which the great triangu- 
lar pilasters appear to spring. Despite the 
extreme severity of the main structural 


mass, insofar as detail of decorative intent 
is concerned, qualities of great refinement 
realized 


have been through systematic 
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determinationand regulation of effect capaci- 
tics in the materials therein combined; with 
the result that we experience that peculiar 
and subtie structural impression which we 
now associate with the modernist manner 

It was decided to treat this building polv- 
chromatically, and 
an entirely new 
tem in ornamental 
design was evolved, 
as compared to those 
previously identified 


SVS- 


with that form of 
effect. In place of 
the ornamental sub- 


ject silhouetted upon 
its ficld forming an 
individual or 
gated feature, the 
motifs are composed 
of silhouetted repeat- 
ing forms, superim- 
posed, cach treated 
with a color. There 
is a great advantage 
in this ornamental 
system, in that cach 
of the component 
factors of a colored 
feature possesses con- 
tinuity in the direc- 
tion in which it 
operates architectur- 
ally, instead of being 
subject to the pecul- 
iar rhythm of an or- BUCHMAN ë K 
namental composi- 

tion, operative in the classic motifs. The 
colors employed are: red of a magenta 
character, black, ochre, and a peculiar blue 
with a greenish cast. These are mat in tex- 
ture, with the exception of the black; this 
latter glaze being somewhat shiny reflects 
the light of the sky, depreciating consider- 
ably the measure of emphasis originally 
calculated. The ochre was selected as a 
liaison color between the color of the brick 
and the terra cotta group; it performs the 
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function of association principallv in the 
corner pvlons, where it figures upon deeply 
recessed ornamental bands 

When the general harmonv of glazes was 
determined and the location of cach estab 
lished, a certain amount of practical experi- 
mentation was un 
dertaken previous to 
final acceptance; this 
advisable 


was in 
view of the larg 
dimension of color 


arcas, and the inevi 
table 
to һом 


uncertainty 
cach 
in distance 


as 
would 
endure 


Full 


some 


size models of 
ot the princi 
pal colored features 
were made in plaster 
spraved with color 
matching the 
of thc glazes selected 
and set in place upon 
the of the fac 
torv workshops at 
an approximate dis 
tance of 250 feet 
This proved very in 
structive, 
in certain 
in the original selec 
tion The 
tional employment 
of terra cotta ha: 
' been considerablv de 
parted from, and a 
new vista of polychromatic possibilitic: 
revealed in the superimposed ornamenta 
silhouettes. 

The illustrations and studies reproduce 
give graphic information concerning thi 
unusual building upon which it would b 
futile to expatiate. The richness in inven 
tion, and the pure logic of all argume 
responsible for cach phase of expression 1 
so self-evident and convincing, that we wi 
not insult the rcader's perception by d 


color 


root 


resulting 
revisions 


conven 
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scribing the obvious; for this reason we 
have dwelt upon factors which may not be 
apparent to all, that is to sav, its signifi- 
cance, the analytical consideration of sub- 
stance and subjection of design to the 
development of intrinsic qualities in struc- 
tural substance 
The great 
which is probably 
the most impressive 
in the country, con- 
tains a wealth of fas- 
cinating invention 
The wainscot is of 
golden UTCV polished 
marble, surmounted 
by a superb frieze of 
gilt bronze Нот 
which gilded vaults 
spring. The Modern 
istic fecling has actu- 
ated the creation of 
everv detail, and the 
ornamental principle 


lobby, 


described in conncc- 
uon with thc tcrra 
cotta decorations of 
the façade has con- 
trolled practicallv all 
composition of plas- 


Details such as the mail box, building 
directory tablet, and other minor features 
arc pure examples of this fascinating man- 
ncr, and will do much to stabilize a form of 
expression which for the moment has an in- 
herent tendency to the erratic. The lighting 
fixtures are conspicu- 
ous features of the 
lobby, and are of 
singular beauty and 
originality, the 
source of 1llumina- 
tion being concealed 
without depreciation 
in efficiency These 
were also designed 
bv the architect, and 
embody new prin- 
ciples in decorative 
illumination capable 
of the most interest- 
ing and varied de- 
velopment 

On pages 305-325 
we further illustrate 
with working draw- 
ings as NN ell as photo- 
graphs some of thc 
outstanding features 
of the Park Avenue 


tic features. Probably Building but consid- 
the most interesting erably more space 
example of its appli would be necessary 
cation ts found in the than is here avail- 
main entrance door- able to render justice 
ways, which are of i ыы афро раан to this remarkable 
rilt bronze the mo- PARK AVENUE BUILDING. NEW YORK CITY building Man fea- 
tifs are in silhouette, BUCHMAN & KAHN, ARCHITECTS tures and points of 


superimposed in di 

ninishing dimensions, and produce a tonal 

ondition in the gold surfaces, accentuated 
ith high lights on the edges, which 
hieves great richness. Color is introduced 
the flat ceiling of the entrance lobby, and 
tympana below the vault penetrations 

Ihe latter were designed by the architect 

tor glass mosaic and are extremely original 

in design and color composition 


view of vital interest 
to architects have been passed over in this 
brief appreciation. After a practically un- 
varied dict of the scholastic manner to 
which we have been subjected for so many 
vears, it is more than refreshing to examine 
a composition in which basic aesthetic prin- 
ciples of varied nature have been formu- 
lated, and rigidly adhered to in the minut- 
est detail. 
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ECONOMICS OF THE SKYSCRAPER 
Bv ELY J. KAHN 


I Is presumablv a bold step for an archi- 


tect to speak of architecture in terms of 


economics, he risks betraving his ignorance 
of the sacred mysteries of business, or 
possibly raises the brow of the aesthete at 
something which smacks of the commer- 
cial. Neither reaction can worry him; the 
expert is right under any circumstance, if 
only to himself. 

Contemporary architecture has contrib- 
uted much that is unusual to a public that 
in a short space of vears has accepted the 
steel framed building as a commonplace, 
that has seen so many startling structural 
developments that it has almost lost the 
faculty of being startled. It is difficult to 
realize that in twenty years the plan of 
the office building, loft building, the hotel. 
apartment house and factory has changed 
as rapidly as new equipment has been 
devised. Modern living conditions in a lux- 
urious atmosphere—no servants, kitchen- 
ettes and dining alcoves—evolved the apart- 
ment hotel. Industrial competition, efh- 
ciency, economy of space sponsored the tall 
factory buildings. Whether the demand 
brought these buildings or the result stimu- 
lated the demand is not pertinent. What is 
clear, however, is that an entirely new set 
of standards has developed, in which the 
manifold requirements of a mechanical age 
have been met. The architect has not only 
accepted the precepts of municipal authori- 
ties in regard to building regulations, zon- 
ing laws, fire protection rules, labor depart- 
ment restrictions, but the demands of the 
fire underwriters and building managers’ 
suggestions as well 

Another quite vital factor in the develop- 
ment of property is the study of the build- 
ing from the angle of investment and re- 
turn; the checking of structural merchandise 
as accurately as any other major capital 
outlay. Intense competition has forced the 


most careful analvsis of plan, the financial 
interests in the operation further accentuat- 
ing the need of economy and the utmost 
return for effort expended. The location of 
the property would determine the degree to 
which appearance, material, glass area and 
the like, should be accentuated. 

In the approach to the actual problem, 
the design of the Park Avenue Building for 
instance, one was faced with a site in a 
section long neglected due to the nearness 
of car barns that for vears covered the 
property directly opposite. The old Park 
Avenue Hotel had been run down to such a 
point that it had affected the entire neigh 
borhood, and when it was wrecked the 
occupancy of the new structure was some- 
what dubious. A series of plan studies were 
made, among which the 200 foot square 
plot was cut into by deep indentations on 
the street frontages. The additional light 
obtained by this arrangement could not 
offset the loss of space and the lack of flexi- 
bility of plan where a study of the location 
indicated that large floor areas would prob- 
ably be desired; and as a result the square 
block with a substantial court in the rear 
was adopted 

The height of the building was deter 
mined through a table of calculations 
largely affected by the number of passenger 
and freight elevators serving the various 
floors. The set-back conditions, column 
centers, standpipe regulations, stairways 
toilets, and the like, fixed the extent of the 
service portions, and the relation of usable 
space to the unproductive area determined 
reasonably soon at what floor to stop 

ІС is interesting to note that th 
financing of the enterprise was coincident 
with its planning and that the bankers 
responsible for the successful development 
of the enterprise were represented by à 
technical staff that checked and rechecke 
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TYPICAL FLOOR PLANS, PARK AVENUE BUILDING, INDICATING RELATION OF 
ELEVATOR AND SERVICE SPACE TO RENTABLE AREA. ISOMETRIC OF BUILDING 


MASS WITH NET RENTABLE AREA AND CUBIC CONTENTS 


BUCHMAN & KAHN, 


ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK CITY 
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the vital service elements, as well as the 
areas and their square foot values. 

In the presentation of preliminary infor- 
mation to the bankers it is essential that 
the facts be reduced to an outline that can 
be immediately translated, through cubic 
contents, net and gross floor areas, to the 
simple statement of cost and return. The 
variations of plan, height or type of con- 
struction can seriously change the calcula- 
tions, and the bankers, through extensive 
experience, will be on the watch for varia- 
tions that will tend to increase the cost or 
decrease the carning power of their capital 

Flexibility of plan is the keynote of suc- 
cess of the new building. Whether or not 
it be designed for some particular individual 
or concern, or entirely for prospective 
tenants of a type merely anticipated, it is 
vital that almost any variation of usage 
сап be accommodated. The Park Avenue 
Building, in a zone that permitted manu- 
facturing to an extent of 25°; of its arca, 
was planned to meet the requirements of 
the Building, Labor and Fire Departments 
in this regard. As the renting programme 
developed, it became evident that morc 
desirable tenants with no manufacturing 
privilege would be available and the leases 
promptly prohibited labor of any kind 
Where large areas were required, the lower 


floors to the first setback were offered 
Above. smaller offices on divided floors 
were available and were so rented. Some 


day, whether it be ten vears or twenty, if 
there isa tendency to change the occupancy, 
it will be found that the floors are adapted 
for normal manufacturing loads and areas; 
combination elevators may be converted to 
freight elevators and the framing provides 
for additional cars. This adaptability of 
plan, the attempt to cover the possibilities 
of location and the extremely rapid shift 
of population and business concentration is 
a reasonable guarantee of a sound invest- 
ment 

In a preliminary study of the building 
soil conditions have been investigated 
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test borings obtained. The cost of sinking 
foundations in certain arcas of New York, 
particularly in the lower part of Manhat- 
tan, will have a serious bearing on the 
height of the new building. Water con- 
ditions, quicksand, old streams, ancient 
shore lines become annoving realities. Sur- 
vevs of existing and neighboring buildings 
will determine encroachments; continuity 
of lot possessions; need for underpinning; 
flues adjacent which must be elevated; 
sewer levels and locations; water mains 
Some of these obvious details mav have a 
bearing on occupancy where, for instance, 
bank vaults, subcellars or deep basements 
are suggested and where the additional cost 
of their preparation may be quite out ot 
line with the corresponding income 
Location will have determined the chat 
acter of the building, whether apartment 
house, apartment hotel, transient hotel 
office building, loft building, factory. In 
certain instances nonc of these categorics 
will be possible. On che site of the Vander 
bilt home, long occupying the Fifth Avenue 
block from syth Street to 58th Street, и 
was determined that the unusua 
neighborhood facing the open square and 
Central Park, demanded something different 
from the average hotel or office building 
A group of eight individual buildings was 
designed; an arcade arranged to connect 
szth and s8th Streets. The units were re 
stricted to six storics in the main; 
< Street, rented at the outset, 
raised to eight with an apartment on its 
roof as additional area. In spite of the fac 
that experts had gathered at weekly mect 
ings and in these carefully organized con 


УСГУ 


One Ol 


Was 


ferences were realty figures of note—th 
builders, attornevs, engineers, architects 


representatives, owners—the problem wa 
so difficult that when the actual building 
were finished there was still the questio 
as to whether the development was entirel 
what the circumstance warranted. Curiou 
ly enough, a tenant did arrive who rente 
three buildings of the group, represent 


- 
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over So of the unrented balance, and be- 
fore the clevators in the completed struc- 
tures have been used, or a single citizen 
used the arcade, already lined with its 
marble and bronze, the entire group is 
being rebuilt to meet the economic con- 
ditions requested by this particular tenant 
In this instance the matter of 
though important, was definitely secondary 
to the treatment of a plot of land of great 
value subject to further enhancement bà 
reason of its development. The additional 
cost of the changes, time of execution, 
which includes loss of rent during such 
periods, ) when compared with the type of 
tenant and the length of lcasc, obvi- 
ously substantiated the owners’ alteration 


design, 


rent 


of the original plan 


The time clement 1$ another vital con 
sideration in the analysis of the project 
The rental periods, February, October, 


Mav. are peculiarly set for the particu- 
| 

lar types that demand these dates. Th. 
buildings, therefore, must be scheduled 


tO start at a moment where the 
minimum of time need be expended and 
moreover completion at the required day 
will not be missed. The renting agents will 
have maintained a close watch on the de- 
tails of the plans and prepared their renting 


precise 


plans simultaneously so that as the building 
riscs, leases are signed and such changes as 
may be advisable are promptly executed. 

It is obvious that in the preliminary 
consideration of the building venture the 
design of the façade plays an extremely 
important part. The degree to which thc 
owner will concern himself is quite ob- 
viouslv a varving factor. Unfortunatelv, a 
large proportion of investment structures 
arc fathered bv men whose judgment is 
morc valuable in finance than in design, 
with correspondingly desperate results 
They find available a group of architects 
who have attained a certain fluency or quasi 
сШсіспсу and as these men hold as their 
main qualifications lower fee basis, the 
temptation is obvious. In this situation lies 
strength and weakness. Manv an owner 
through honest ignorance and 
respect for professional skill will study and 
experiment to an unusual degree. On the 
other hand, with the advent of something 
new in architecture, the second flight of 
practitioners, having absorbed a large pro- 
portion of the actual work of the day, 


avow ed 


seize upon the new forms and with natural 
economy of brain power jangle forms to- 
gether that can only 
being different 


have the merit of 
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CALIFORNIA PETROLEUM SERVICE STATION, WILSHIRE BOULEVARD, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
ROLAND E. COATE, ARCHITECT 


AN AUTO SERVICE STATION 


ROLAND E. COATE, ARCHITECT 


HE California Petroleum Service Station 
Ті Los Angeles illustrated with plan 
below, was designed by Roland E. Coate, 
Architect, and is intended to render the 
varied service of the station of recent devel- 
opment. It is situated оп a plot 150 feet іп 
width and 130 feet in depth 

The gasoline station proper is placed at 
thc center of the plot, set back 36 feet from 
the main boulevard. The central kiosk with 
lateral wings 1s treated with severe walls 
of stuccoed concrete enlivened with а base 
within and without the building of applied 
Tunis tiles in red, black and vellow. A simi- 
lar tile enrichment was adopted as the sur- 


face covering for the four-sided dome over 
the kiosk. The jambs and soffits of all doors 
are also tile surfaced. A wrought iron grille 
screens the entrances to the central pavilion. 

The building at the rear of the plot is 
subdivided with compartments for tire and 
battery a room with wash and 
grease racks, equipped with a pit, and a 
runway. The garage for repairing cars is 
located at the side of the accessories store- 
room. Toilets and washrooms for men and 
women are placed at the front of each end 
of this building with the office for the 
manager reached from the end of the arcade 
and overlooking the entire establishment. 


servicc, 


BOULEVARD 


RCHI 


STATION, WILSHIRE 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Detail, Front Elevation 
k Avenue Building, New York City 
BUCHMAN & KAHN, ARCHITECT 
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Park Avenue Building, New York City 
BUCHMAN & KAHN, ARCHITECTS 
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12th Floor with Possible Subdivisions 
Park Avenue Building, New York Citv 


BUCHMAN & KAHN, ARCHITECTS 
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Detail of First Setback 
Park Avenue Building, New York City 


BUCHMAN & KAHN, ARCHITECTS 
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zoth Floor with Possible Subdivisions 
Park Avenue Building, New York City 


BUCHMAN & KAHN, ARCHITECTS 
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Detail of Second Setback 
Park Avenue Building, New York City 


BUCHMAN & KAHN, ARCHITECTS 
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Working Drawing of Plastic Ceiling 
Park Avenuc Building, New York City 


BUCHMAN & KAHN, ARCHITECTS 
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Detail, Exterior 
Park Avenue Building, New York City 


BUCHMAN & KAHN, ARCHITECTS 
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Working Drawing of Plastic Arch 
Park Avenue Building, New York City 
BUCHMAN & KAHN, ARCHITECTS 
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Outer Entrance, Lobby 
Park Avenue Building, New York City 


BUCHMAN & KAHN, ARCHITECTS 
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Working Drawing for Sign Post 
Park Avenue Building, New York Citv 


BUCHMAN & KAHN, ARCHITECTS 
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Bronze Entrance Door Detail 
Park Avenue Building, New York City 
BUCHMAN & KAHN, ARCHITECTS 
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of Elevator Doors 


Park Avenue Building, New York City 
BUCHMAN & KAHN, ARCHITECTS 


Working Drawin 
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Main Lobby 
Park Avenue Building, New York City 


BUCHMAN & KAHN, ARCHITECTS 
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Working Drawing of Lighting Fixtures 
Park Avenue Building, New York City 
BUCHMAN & KAHN, ARCHITECTS 
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Detail of Ceiling 
Park Avenue Building, New York City 


BUCHMAN & KAHN, ARCHITECTS 
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Working Drawing of Detail of Ceiling 
Park Avenue Building, New York City 
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Building Directory 
Park Avenue Building, New York City 


| BUCHMAN & KAHN, ARCHITECTS 
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Working Drawing of Building Directant 
Park Avenue Building, New York City 


BUCHMAN & KAHN, ARCHITECTS 
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4 Letter-Box 
Park Avenue Building, New York City 
BUCHMAN & KAHN, ARCHITECTS 


Working Drawing of Letter-Box 
Park Avenue Building, New York City 
BUCHMAN & KAHN, ARCHITECTS 
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| Village Hall, Winnetka, Illinois 
EDWIN H. CLARK, ARCHITECT 
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East Entrance, Village Hall, Winnetka, Illinois 
EDWIN H. CLARK, ARCHITECT 
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West Entrance, Village Hall, Winnetka, Illinois 


EDWIN H. CLARK, ARCHITECT 
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Refrigerator Showroom for the General Electric Company, New York Citv 
RAYMOND HOOD, GODLEY & FONILHAUX, ARCHITECTS 
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Detail 
Refrigerator Showroom for the General Electric Company, New York City 
RAYMOND HOOD, GODLEY & FONILHAUX, ARCHITECTS 
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o THE educated observer the art of the 
past freely reveals its governing prin- 
ciples. The art of the present appears only 
bit by bit, its guiding system buried half in 
the past and half in the future: there seems 
to be only surface and a positively chaotic 
variety in that. No account of contempor 
arv architecture in Europe could hope, 
therefore, for more consistency than that of a 
vaudeville programme unless some attempt, 
half historical and half prophetic, were 
made to outline the plot that lies behind the 
weltering production of nations and indi- 
viduals, of architects who are perhaps 
geniuses and of others who are completely 
without value. Nor 1$ it even possible to 
give such an outline without prefacing it 
with a similar one of the contemporary 
architecture of America, both for the sense 
of scale it may give and for purposes of com- 
parison. The day is over even in the arts 
when America may be considered a special 
and isolated case, and certain bases of rela- 
tionship must be established in architecture 
as in industry before it 1$ possible имеШ- 
gently to approach that of Europe. And if 
a man have detachment sufficient to make 
possible the drawing of such outlines, he 
cannot expect to avoid some error in details 
where complete documentation is lacking 
In America the controversies of the nine- 
teenth century have lived on into the twen- 
ticth; and architects are to be found—and 
among the more influential—who represent 
in their work and advocate in writing the 
views of the opposed Classical Revivalists 
and Gothic Revivalists of the Romantic 
period. Yet work which fully follows the 
canons of either of these groups represents 
but a very small part of the contemporary 
production of America; and even the heart- 
iest Gothicists and Classicists must fre- 


TRADITIONALISTS AND THE NEW 


MODERN ARCHITECTURE 


HITCHCOCK, JR. 


TRADITION 


quently in practice cope with problems 
whose modernity forces them whether they 
will or no to compromise with their stern 
principles. For architecture cannot be re- 
stricted to churches, banks, libraries, 
schools and houses; and architects are 
inevitably called on to build buildings for 
which neither medieval nor ancient art 
have any real suggestions to offer. On the 
other hand only one or two architects 
although very great ones—have until very 
lately made a conscious cult of what is 
called "modernism." The great majority 
of building in America on which, rather 
than on the above exceptions, stress must 
be laid and in which general principles are 
to be found, is neither controlled by an 
exclusive archacological theory nor by the 
desire to be modern at definite cost. 

In this great mass of work a division 
is ordinarily felt to exist between what 
is architecture and what is engineering. 
That group of architects who are responsi- 
ble for what is in the accepted sense called 
architecture consider themselves, broadly 
speaking, Traditionalists. Their controlling 
idea demands the adaptation of the various 
architectural manners of the past to the 
needs of the moment. Since thev hold as a 
group no particular brief for one past man- 
ner as opposed to another, their work shows 
superficially a most catholic variety. How- 
ever while their architecture—that is, their 
design—may be but a robe de style, their 
building in intention is the best which con- 
temporary methods permit, and hence in- 
sofar as architecture, in the broader sense in 
which we talk of Egyptian or Romanesque 
architecture, includes building, their own 
architecture is thus at bottom unified and 
contemporary. Indeed the client, while he 
may ask for a Tudor or a Georgian or even 
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a Mava design, is unlikelv to permit any 
serious sacrifice of le confort moderne to thc 
More important 
refinement’ 


exigencies of a past stv le 
still is the cult of “газге and 
as cardinal values, common to both client 
and architect which makes on the whole 
impossible such monstrositics as manv of 


che buildings of contemporary South 
America. Negative as are ‘taste’ and 
"refinement" as practiced today, the sim 


plicity which they encourage is a further 
principle of unity which reduces the clc 
ment of applied stvle in many individual 
monuments to a minimum. Thus, although 
the differences between extreme buildings 
arc striking, the general manner 15 both 
unified and contemporary in the excellence 
of its building and the simplicity of its 
varied designs 

Such contemporary building as is con 
engineering rather than 
insofar as it has 


sidered to be 
architecture—but which 
aesthetic values at all must be considered 
in a broader sense as architecture—1s dif 
ferent in degree rather than in kind. For thc 
builders, or as we may call them, the 
architects, approach the Traditionalists 


as far as the money at their disposal, and 
the clients’ desire for "art," permit. But 
the excessive modernity of their pro- 


grammes and methods of construction forces 
all consciously or unconsciously to so 
reduce the robe de style and so adapt it that 
even when they have had the greatest 
opportunities for reminiscence the results 
have little visually in common with the 
results of those whose type of work permits 
a more thorough-going traditionalism; even 
though they do in general subscribe to the 
same creed. 

Indeed to the general principles of good 
modern building and of simplified design 
even the Gothicists and Classicists are 
forced to conform; and were we less 
informed through their polemics of their 
ambitious programmes, their actual work 
would not seem to stand very far apart from 
that of the general mass of Traditionalists. 


Nor indeed as a rule do those who do 
‘modern’ buildings differ verv essentially, 
with the exception of Wright; they merely 
apply robes de style which are twentieth 
centurv French instead of fifteenth century 
Italian or eighteenth century English; as а 
woman might prefer Patou to Lanvin; ora 
man an Italian to an English automobile 

But if it is possible thus to clarify intel 
lectually the picture of American contem 
porary architecture it must be admitted 
that a tremendous visual complexity of 
detail, which тау perhaps be more impor- 
tant, remains. The curious thing, however 
is that if this clarified picture be compared 
with that of the nineteenth century archi 
tecture of Europe, и is hardly distinguish 
able. The methods of building have of course 
changed but that change in architecture 15 
very small compared to what has occurred 
in engineering; the Importance 
of the Gothic and Classical polemists has 
been reduced; and, most important of all 
"taste" and “‘reting 
understatement 


relative 


the development of 
ment today 
where the assurance and assertiveness of the 
nineteenth century encouraged florid and 
licentious rhetoric and bombast, the equis 
alent of coéval oratorv. Indeed if one can 
consider the pious expressions of the ma 
jority of nineteenth century novelists to 
represent the desires of the client of the 


encourages 


period, the architects were expected even 
then to display "taste" and "refinement" 
as thev were then conceived. It mav not 
seem vituperative then to say that the 
nineteenth century still controls the archi 
tecture of America since the principles that 
govern contemporary production are but 
the development of those principles that 
succeeded the Baroque style at the end of 
the eighteenth century. Needless to say | 
do not claim that the actual works of our 
modern architects resemble the buildings, 
in most cases so justly scorned, of the pre- 
ceding century, for their greater knowledge 
of the past alone would make that im- 
possible. 
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Yet in this harmonious picture two сіс- 
ments exist which I believe will see greater 
development in the future. On the onc hand 
there exists the work of such a complete 
“modernist” as Frank Lloyd Wright, who 15 
no mere follower of European fashions 
rather 1s he the founder of a tradition much 
followed in Europe. On the other is the 
modern building of America in the field 
of architecture and above all in that of 
engineering beneath the ever thinner coat 
of applied design. These two elements, the 
one primarily decorative, the other primar- 
ily constructive, which may be at the present 
moment all but discounted in the picture of 
America, are however in Europe the incen- 
tives for two opposing schools of archi- 
tecture. 

For no such harmony prevails on the 
European as on the American scene, nor 
indeed are there many other essential 
resemblances in principle. It is true indeed 
that all over Europe there remain occasional 
architects whose work is traditional in the 
way of the Traditionalists of America, but 
except in a few countries which have more 
in common with America than with the 
rest of Europe, they form too small a group 
to have any great importance, and their 
numbers are perpetually depleted by death 
and conversion. The cause of the dishar- 
mony in Europe is the existence of two 
groups of architects one of which may be 
called the New Traditionalists and the 
other the New Pioneers, neither of which 
are related to the Old Traditionalists (as we 
may call the mass of American architects 
from a European point of view) whose 
European brothers as we have just said are 
obsolescent. The New Traditionalists are 
related in America to Wright whom they 
revere as one of the founders of their New 
Tradition both in his work and in his writ- 
ing. The New Pioneers find their humble 
parallel in America in our pure engineering 
The term “‘Pioneers’’ has a prophetic ring. 
In a second article I will discuss them in 
detail and outline their prophecies. For the 


present the place in contemporary architec 
ture of the New Traditionalists must Бе 
indicated with some preliminary sketch of 
the history of the movement—of what 
constitutes their New Tradition 

It is the comparatively remote origin of 
the New Traditionalists that justifies che 
name; the mass of American architectural 
opinion from within the serenity of its 
nineteenth century manner is perhaps as 
justified in calling them Anarchists. Like 
many other things that are considered as 
modern or even modernistic, the origin of 
the New Tradition back to che 
eighties of the last century just after the 
darkest davs of Victorianism. Indeed in the 
person of Sir John Soane a root might even 
be pushed back into the eighteenth cen 
turv. We are not concerned here with a 
detailed history of early origins. It might 
however be suggested that certain build- 
ings in Paris, railroad stations and libraries, 
and in America many works of Richardson 
are carly examples of the attitude toward 
the past and toward the present which char- 
acterizes the manner. On the one hand is 
the desire to develop, as in earlier periods, 
the intrinsic possibilities of old materials 
which the paper architecture of the post- 
Renaissance period had largely lost. On the 
other hand the wish and the intention to use 
to the full the new materials developed by 
science, controlling them so that thev shall 
not shock the eve, by approximation of 
older ideas of structure. Like the Old Tra 
ditionalists of America the New Tradition- 
alists are retrospective in their tendency 
to borrow freely from the past, but they are 
also modern in that they feel free to use and 
combine without regard for archacological 
properties the elements thus borrowed. Th« 
essential principle which governs both their 
retrospection and their modernity is thc 
belief that not any one period of the past 
but the works of the past as a whole offer 
the surest guide. The manner is therefore 
completely eclectic since there exists no 
objection to mixing features from different 


gocs 
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and even opposed stvles of the past; rather 
is there an obligation to do so as the price 
of our knowledge of the whole past. So 
also is the manner romantic frequently even 
to the point of fantasy. But design 1$ not to 
run riot, the practical 18 not to be forgotten 
The freedom of their principles makes it 
possible to provide solutions harmonious 
with, but not borrowed from the past, to 
the endless new building problems which 
the last fftv vears have presented. This the 


Traditionalists of America can do in mani 
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cases only with difficulty or, as in the case 
of factorics, from their own point of view 
quite unsatisfactorily. In fact in the work 
of Richardson and such men as Hittorf who 
were not inclined to borrow verv widelv, 
it is the extent of their adaptation both in 
function and in detail of the past rather 
than апу very far reaching eclecticism 
which makes them appear as precursors of 
the New Tradition. Romantic thev were, 


ENTHOVEN 


but devoid of that germ of fantasv and that 
broader and more catholic knowledge and 
usc of the past and even occasionally of 
the present, which characterizes the fully 
developed New Tradition 

Other men in the next generation after 
Richardson were morc important; Louis 
Sullivan in America, the engineer Charles 
Eiffel in France, Cuvpers in Holland and 
Otto Wagner in Austria, to mention only 
the best remembered. And it is from this 


group that definite lines of artist c descent 


SURREY, ENGLAND 


ARCHITECTS 


can be traced. Four vounger men, all still 
alive, stand, however, as the first great mas- 
ters of the New Tradition. These are Frank 
Llovd Wright in America, a prophet no 
longer quite without honor in his own 
country; Berlage, who took the medieval 
revivalism of Cuypers and in his Amsterdam 
Exchange created single-handed the new 
manner which has thrived so particularly 
in Holland; Perret, who stripped the func- 
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tionalism of Eiffel and his immediate 
school of its naturalistic ornament and com 
bined it with the contemporary material of 
reinforced concrete, and finally Hoffmann, 
who made the manner of Wagner mor 
delicate and flexible and brought to the 
service of architecture all the crafts, until 
Vienna became for a third time a rococo 
capital. The contemporary panorama Is 
still enriched by the vearly production of 
these great men. Their innumerable 
leagues, and their followers intelligent and 
ignorant, good and bad, produce the vast 
majority of the European architecture of 
today 

Other outside influences have joined in 
molding and modifving the course of this 
New Tradition, and before attempting sur- 
veys of cach country separately, some men 
tion of these influences should be made 
The earliest and most widely felt was that 
of the Russian Ballet, especially in the vears 
between 1910 and the War, when the New 
Tradition was reaching maturity. From this 
source came a renewed interest in color, es- 
pecially brilliant color of which the nine 
teenth century had on the whole disapproved 
in architecture, and even in interiors. But 
above all the Russian influence encouraged 
in architecture as in other arts a cult of the 
primitive for which archacology had pre 
pared the way. Eclecticism was very much 
widened and the borrowing of elements from 
the architectures of early and distant peoples 
was even more encouraged than from chose 
which the nineteenth century had considered 
chiefly worthy of emulation. With the 
change from an evolutionary to an aesthetic 
point of view in the study of the history of 
art and with the stimulus of the art of the 
Russians, tabus lifted in Europe 
which still in general hold in America. Per 
haps it was only in the architectural crafts 
and interiors that the force of the Russian 
Ballet and of the newer archacology, those 
strange allies, was felt as fully as in the 
music of Stravinski. But much that 15 
mysterious in German building of the 


col- 


were 


twentieth. century, as in Wright and in 
some of the Dutch, can be traced to the 
Ethnological Museums, and to the same 
exotic tastes which Poiret exploited in such 
varied fields. For the penetration of ideas 
from the East and nco-primitivism 15 by no 
means a completely post-War or purely 
literary phenomenon 

From painting and its theory came two 
further influences which at the same time 
widened rather than supplanted the eclec 
ticism of the New Tradition. Although 
Cubism when better understood had a pro 
found effect on the New Pioneers, neverthe 
less it added to the repertoire of the New 
Tradition also. Essentially Expressionism 
unarchitectural though it mav secm, has 
also, at least in Germany, its chief home 
proved so fascinating to the New Trad 
tionalists as to create there almost a sepa- 
rate school. АП these heterogencous influ 
ences have not, however, in the course of 
time, failed of assimilation and subordina- 
tion to more general principles, and today 
out of this amazing varictv has come in the 
chief countries of Europe a certain degree of 
national and even international unity 

Because of the strong wave of Expres 
sionism in Germany which has even affected 
the New Pioncers as well, the New Tra 
ditionalists there have tended rather fat 
toward the fantastic. To Americans, to 
whom Expressionism, except in movies, has 
not particularly appealed, the German 
work, or much of it, is likclv to be unsvm 
pathetic, so flagrantly docs it sin against 
che laws of “taste and ‘‘refinement 
which the New Traditionalists are perhaps 
as a whole as willing to accept as the Old 
So it seems better to leave to the last the 


consideration of Germany and to begin 


with England which stands most opposed 
to the fantastic and most closely resembles 
America, as is indeed not surprising. 

In England as in America traces of the 
great nineteenth century's factions of Goth 
icists and Classicists still remain. The mass 
of contemporary work however is broadly 
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traditional in the American sense. Опс 
large group of architects 18 primarilv inter 
ested in the craftmanship of their work and 
arc masters in the exquisite use of materials 
Thev provide so well for practical necessi- 
tics and so far eliminate detail borrowed 
from the past, or under Swedish influence so 
modify it bv eclectic stvlization, that they 
may frequently be considered as almost 
unconsciously in the New Tradition 
Another more official group is heavier and 
more academic even than any in America 
and at their worst, where they break from 
the almost universal restraint of ^ tastc 

and refinement,  thev degenerate into a sort 
of bombast which can hardly be paralleled 
outside Spain or South America. In London 
one excellent building, Summit House, by 
P. |. Westwood and Emberton, belongs 
fully and consciously in the New Tradition 
as does also the much less 
Adelaide House. Modern programmes in 
the citv in general have forced, as with 
us, some attempt at experimentation, but 


successful 


only in a few cases is it carried verv far 
As a whole English Architecture plays safe, 
and outside London it produces nothing 
verv noteworthy, or that could not have 
been done equally well thirty vears ago 
Indeed because of its tact in the use of Tudor 
and Georgian reminiscences and its thor- 
ough command of its materials, English 
domestic architecture has been widely 
admired and even to some extent imitated 
by the more conservative of the New Tra- 
ditionalists—witness the popularity of 
Muthesius’ Das Englische Haus on the 
Continent,—as also, of course, in America 

In Italy, with certain exceptions, the 
Barocco prevails as generally as the equiva 
lent Georgian in England. There is some 
tendency in ecclesiastical architecture to- 
ward Early Christian reminiscences, appar- 
ently, since this is common also in the 
Roman Catholic architecture of America 
and elsewhere, favored by the Church for 
propagandist reasons, as in the case of the 
Anglo-Catholics and the Gothic. But the 


reminiscences of the classical or the seven 
teenth century Roman past, so dear to the 
Fascist heart, are modified in general bv a 
rather modern restraint, a certain fecling 
for form in itself and also bv influences in 
detail from contemporary Austria and Ger 
many. Thus some of the best contemporary 
buildings in Italy such as the Cinema Corso 
and the Banco di Roma, both in Rome and 
by Marcello Piacentini, the head of thc 
Roval School of Architecture, rcallv belong 
to the New Tradition. So also do certain 
engineering works and even the mad unex 
cuted designs of the Futurists on whom 
there is a strong Expressionistic influence 
In Spain, however, the worst late nine 
teenth century Beaux-Arts manner uncon 
trolled by anv restraint whatsoever governs 
the mass of the work. There is іп Barc 
lona, duc to the revolt of the Catalan archi 
tects against Madrid, а certain amount ol 
exceedingly fantastic building, as for exam 
ple thc church of the 
Famiglia which can only be compared to 
the worst results of German Expressionism 
On the whole, both these Latin countries 
show themselves as much out of the Euro 
pean picture as England, although they 
have perhaps less in common with America 

The Scandinavian countries have much in 
common with England and the best of 
American work in the restraint and splendid 
craftsmanship of their contemporary build 
ing. Yet, nevertheless, the contemporary 
building is usually sufficiently eclectic in its 
reminiscences and free in its adaption of 
traditional features to represent for Ameri 
can eves the most acceptable demonstratio 
of the possibilities of the New Tradition 
Like England, Sweden and Norwav an 
Denmark play safe and avoid extremes 
but there perhaps as much as anywhere in 
Europe the moderate form of the New Tra 
dition is a really accepted one and the entire 
contemporary production is today almost as 
harmonious as was that—after all the con 
flict of Gothic and Renaissance and Baroque 
had resolved itself—of the eighteenth cen 
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tury. [n the Stadhuset of Ragnar Ostberg 
Sweden has produced a well known and 
splendid monument in which the fullest 
advantages are taken of eclecticism and ro- 
manticism without fantastic extravagance 
Finland has in Eliel Saarinen an architect 
of international importance, far bolder and 
far greater than the Scandinavians and more 
akin to the Germans. He is known in 
America for his deservedly admired Tribune 
Tower design, the highest tvpe of work in 
the New Tradition 

Yet all these countries are in a certain 
sense peripheral to the movement; 
and, with certain exceptions, far closer to 
America than to the work of the central 
countries of Europe. Indeed, were all Europe 
not in a broad sense one, these encircling 
countries might perhaps equally well be 
analyzed on much the same scheme as 
America, with Saarinen taking the place of 
Wright, the full New Traditionalist, and 
Piacentini that of Goodhue, the brilliant 
harmonizer of the Old and New Tradition 
The mass of domestic work is so slightly 
"modern'' that it would fall nearly as well 
into the Old as the New Tradition. Indeed 
it is significant that it is in the central coun- 
tries which remain to be discussed that is 
found not only all the most advanced work 
of the New Tradition (naturally as they are 
the countries of the leaders, Perret, Berlage, 
and Hoffmann), but also the theoreticians 
and most of the work of the New Pioneers 
as well. In the discussion of modern Archi- 
tecture in Europe then, it 15 really to France 
Holland and Mitteleuropa one refers 
the countries to the South and to the North 
are almost as much in America s as in 
Europe's case 

French architecture of the dav within 
the New Tradition falls roughly into but 
two groups. One group ls that of those who 
continue a nineteenth tradition- 
alism which varies from the almost Ameri- 
can chastity of buildings of the Ritz type 
and the quarter of Auteuil which edges the 
Bois to the positively Spanish blatancy of 


new 


since 


century 


the continuation of the Boulevard Hauss 
mann. But although this nineteenth cen 
tury manner still retains a precarious hold 
on the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, its one-time 
fountain head, it no longer produces work 
comparable to the Petit Palais or the Сагс 
d'Orsav which continued more or less bril 
liantly the Second Empire tradition of 
Garnicr, and Visconti and Lefucl. With 
this group, to its shame, must be included 
the majority of the reconstruction work in 
the devastated regions and most new build 
ing outside Paris which is all, with few 
exceptions, verv bad from any point of 
VICW 

At the head of the second group stands 
Perret, whose works even before the war had 
made him one of the great twentieth cen 
turv architects. Indeed the Garage Pon 
(биси of 1907 and the Théâtre des Champs 
Elysées of 1911, the scene of the triumphs ot 
the Ballets Russes, were his finest buildings 
And to him and his eclectic, stvlized man 
ner secede every vear in greater numbers the 
architects of the Beaux-Arts. This Perret 
wing was on the whole responsible for the 
French Work at the Exposition of 1925 and 
in collaboration with the shops of the Ru. 
de la Paix it has produced the vast mass of 
attendant modern ` crafts which since thi 
1925 Exposition has flowed into America, 
fortunately the subtler products of th. 
Wiener Werkstaette, which perhaps better 
represents the New Tradition, have come to 
us as well. The interior of the liner Ile-de- 
France bv Ruhlmann with Sué et 
Mare, represents this movement in decora 
tion as well as architecture, has latelv been 
much remarked in America. Another im 
portant architect in this manner is Roux 
Spitz, to whom the very effective temporary 
interior of the Grand Palais at the Expos! 
tion was duc. But the number of workers и 
this manner is verv large todav. Unfortu 
nately outside of the work of Perret, which 
has itself fallen off since the church at Le 
Raincy built in 1923, it is not verv good; 
and the New Tradition is not seen at its best 


who, 


in France. Almost all the new apartment 


houses and all the new store fronts are since 


1925 done in this manner. It must be said 
that even at its worst it Is preferable to the 
last Beaux-Arts extravagances of the exten- 
sion of the Boulevard Haussmann. Often, 
the more sober work of the Old 
Tradition which continues something of the 
calm and dignity of the ordinary work of 
Haussmann's day is preferable even to onc 
of modern tastes 


however 


Tony Garnier, the archi- 
tect of the city of Lyons, 1s an important 
and difficult figure to place. Once it seemed 
as if he might be onc of the New Pioneers, 
but he has tended more and more to com- 
promise with the eclecticism of the New 
Tradition. The New Tradition in France is 
of particular interest in America because 
(America 15 much inclined to take 
things from Paris especially if they are 
allicd with stvle as are the crafts attendant 
on this architecture. The danger already 
evident in New York 1s that America will 
copy this special and not very desirable 
form of the New Traditionalism, forgetting 
that in Frank Шоуа Wright we already 
far greater architect than 


very 


possess a even 
Perret 

In Holland perhaps the New Tradition 
has сусп more completely triumphed than 
in Sweden. Since about 1910 almost no 
building there has been done except in that 
manner, and the Old Tradition 15 all but 
This whole-hearted and unified 
pursuit of one ideal has produced a very 
strong school of architecture in which after 
over thirty vears of development the tra- 
ditional quality is very evident. Asa result 
of this more really excellent and 
interesting modern building 1s being done 
in Holland than in almost any other Euro- 
pean countrv. While the later works of 
Berlage are certainly less noteworthy than 
the earlier ones, it is interesting to be able 
to follow even todav the works of the man 
to whom modern architecture owes so much. 
As fine work as any 1s perhaps the work 
lone bv the anonvmous architects of the 


forgotten 


unit 
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Public Works Office of Amsterdam with 
their verv simple handling of complicated 
problems. Dutch architecture has been at 
times touched with Expressionism in detail, 
especially just before the war, bu. that has 
in the last year or two largely disappeared 
and the influence of Cubism is more notable 
in the work of the New Pioneers. Dudok 
especially stands out as a leader of the more 
advanced and restrained New Traditional- 
ists, largely through his work at Hilversum 
which is hardly to be equalled elsewhere 
In Germany, also, little remains of the 
nineteenth century and the New Tradition- 
alists hold the field. But before speaking of 
Germany itself we should perhaps deal sep- 
aratcly with Austria although we have 
hitherto treated the two countrics—in 
defiance of the Treaty of Versailles and of 
their artistic past—as onc. In Austria the 
exquisite and versatile Josef Hoffmann con- 
tinucs to evolve and in the last vears has 
shown himself in his teaching in the Vienna 
School of Architecture as somewhat of a 
convert to the New Pioneers. Yet on the 
whole his work and that of the majoritv of 
the architects who are building the magniti- 
cent workers’ houses for the Socialist City 
Government, represent a simple but nonc 
the less definite continuance of the New 
Tradition such as he founded it. Its eclec- 
ticism and romanticism appear in the 
occasional use of detail as well as in the 
interiors and the attendant architectural 
crafts. Yet so delicatelv are these Viennese 
balanced between the New Tradition and 
the manner of the New Pioneers and so 
increasingly evident is their conversion to 
the latter, especially for economic reasons 
which make rich ornament impossible, that 
it seems better to deal with them again 
under the New Pioneers. It should, how- 
ever, be recognized that much of the work 
of the New Tradition in Germany as well as 
in Austria represents the continuation of 
the earlier, more elaborate tradition of 
Hoffmann 
For in Germany there are two tendencies 
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in the New Traditionalism; one in thc 
cities favors а light and nationalistic 
romanticism, a sort of Drittes Rokoko, which 
continues the Hoffmann tradition at Vienna 
and in the countrv a revived and somewhat 
artificial folk-art which has something in 
common with thc cult of craftsmanship in 
England. This pretty, quaint manner of 
architecture which fits in so well with th« 
best old buildings has much in common 
with the slightly colder and more restrained 
Scandinavian \ ОГК and used in mass pro 
duction with picturesque planning and vari 
ation in color and detail, и strikes the 
American eve, like the Swedish work, as a 
satisfactory compromise between their ow 
revivalism and the more striking production 
of the more individual leaders of the New 
Tradition. It represents admirably the well 
known and now once again admired quali- 
tics of the German Barger. The other 
tendencv of the New Tradition in Germany 
is toward a morbid and fantastic cxoticism 
which seeks to impose on the emotions by 
the methods of the Expressionistic painters 
The buildings of this sort are far more posi 
tive than those of the other and frequentls 
more successful. But the straining tor effect 
is frequently disturbing to foreigners, espe 
C ally if thev do not know the primitive 
architectures from which are frequenth 
borrowed much of the detail. Diverse as 
these two tendencies can be made to appear 
bv choosing on the one hand buildings so 
delicately modern as to be hardlv distin 
guishable from American work which is 
not consciously modern at all, and 
other build US whose purpose permits tO 
the Expressionistic architect, effects of mass 
which he backs up with effects of detail 
little short of hvsterical-— these two tende 
cies Рау together and are divided bv ni 
sharp line. Thev both fall, indeed, well 
within thc verv broad definition of the New 
Tt idition 

Considering our survev we find that in 
Czechoslovakia such work as is not allied 


to that of the New Pioneers torms on th 


whole but a more brutal and less attrac 
tively decorated branch of the New Tra 
dition as practiced in Austria and Germany 
Of the other countrics of Eastern Europe it 
is hardly necessary to speak. In all except 
Russia the work belongs in general to the 
New Tradition but и usually follows 


closclv that of more central countries, and 
has Іштік individual character 

[hus in all European countries and esp 
cially in those neither Latin, Anglo-Saxo 

r Scandi avian, the archacologically rem 
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the opposed New Pioncers but а compro 
mise between contemporary conditions and 
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Its defenders perhaps rightly claim that it 
а necessary huma \rchitectur 
has never been unconscious of the past a 
has alwavs been readv within che limits of 
taste and knowledge to take hints even from 
the remote past, and loath to purifv itself 
of the inherited elements of its immediat 


incestrv. These architects whom I ha 
called the New Traditionalists, work 


the tradition of the generation of n 
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recognizable detail, but, alas, only more 


or less successful forgerics of architecture 


of the past 

The New Tradition of the Traditionalists 
of Europe represents an intelligently taken 
position in keeping on the one hand with 


contemporary need for practical adaptation 
of modern engineering advantages for phys 
ical comfort and on the other with the 
desire on the part of the average man for the 
sentimental comfort of representation in 
keeping with his catholic and 
appreciation of the past and frec 
from the subserviencv, and 
tendency to forgery which lics in the use of 
archacological rules of correctness which in 
America have somewhat the force and 

when published in popular handbooks 

somewhat the circulation, of handbooks of 


eclectic 
NN holc 
narrowness, 


etiquette 


The work of these humanists is neces- 
sarily of unequal merit since no manner of 
architecture can assure those who follow it 
against lack of talent. It is here unfortu- 
nately only inadequately illustrated, but all 
who have observed contemporary architec- 
ture in Europe or followed what is shown 
in our periodicals are already familiar with 
much more than they are perhaps aware of 

In another article the work of the New 
Pioneers will be dealt with, work less well 
known in America, and opposed to the New 
Tradition by its fierce intellectuality and a 
contempt of bourgeois sentimentalism which 
permits of no compromise. But quite aside 
from its relation to the New Pioneers, the 
New Tradition stands an important move- 
ment in the immediate past and in the 
present, the most characteristic architecture 
of the carly twentieth century. 
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By FRANK LioYD WRIGHT 


IN THE CAUSE OI 
ІП. [HE MEANING OI 
HE countrv between Madison and 


Janesville, Wisconsin, 1s the old bed of 


an ancient glacier-drift. Vast, Базу gravel 


pits abound there, exposing heaps of 
vellow aggregate, once, and evervwhere 
else, sleeping beneath the green fields 


Great heaps, clean and golden, are always 
waiting there in the sun. And I never pass 
without emotion—without a vision of th. 
long dust-whitened stretches of the cement 
mills grinding to impalpable fineness the 
magic-powder that would "set" it all to 
shape and wish, both, endlessly subject to 
mv will. 

Nor do I come to a lumber-vard with its 
citv-like, gradated masses of fresh shingles 
boards and timbers, without taking a deep 
breath of its fragrance—sccing the forest 
that was laid low in it and the processes 
that cut and shaped it to the architect's 
scale of feet and inches—coveting it, «// 

The rock-ledges of a stone-quarry are a 
storv and a longing to me. There Is sug- 
gestion in the strata and character in the 
formations. I like to sit and feel it, as it is 
Often I have thought, were great monu 
mental buildings ever given me to build, 
I would go to the Grand Canvon of Arizona 
to ponder them 

When, in early years, I looked south from 
the massive stone tower in the Auditorium 
Building where I was pencil in the hand of 
a master—the red glare of the Bessemer 
steel converters to the south of Chicago 
thrilled me as the pages of the Arabian 
Nights used to do—with a sense of terror 
and romance 

And the smothered incandescence of the 
kiln! In fabulous heat baking mineral and 
chemical treasure on mere clay—to issue 
in all the hues of the rainbow, all the 
shapes of Imagination and never yield to 


MATERIALS—STONI 


subject only co the violence or care 


These great ovens would 


time 
lessness of man 
cast a spell upon me as I listened to th. 
subdued roar within them 

The potter's thumb and finger deftly press 
ing the soft mass whirling оп his wheel 
as it viclded to his touch; the bulbous glass 
at the end of slender pipe as the breath of 
the glass-blower and his deft turning, de 


lated me. Something 


cided its shape fasci 
was being born 
With his ‘materials 
do whatever masters have done with pig 
in shadings as subtle 


the architect can 


ments or with sound 
with combinations as perhaps 
out-lasting man himselt 

Srone, wood, pottery, в pigments al 
cast in the in 


l X pre SSTV¢ 


l 


4494 Е ене 5 
dustrious maw of mill, kiln and machin. 
to be worked to the architect's will bà 
human-skill-in-labor. All this to his hand 
as the pencil in it makes the marks that 
disposes of it as he dreams and wills 
If he wills well—in use and beauty svm- 
pathetic to the creation of which he ts 
creature. If he wills ill | 


in ugliness and 
waste as creature-insult to creation 


These "materials are human-riches 

They are Nature-gifts to the sensibiliti 
that are, again, gifts of Nature. 

By means of these gifts, the storv and 
the song of man will be wrought as, onc 
upon papyrus, and paper it is 
writtcn. 

Each material has its own message and 
to the crcative artist, its own song 

Listening, he mav learn to make two sing 
together in the service of man or separately 
as he may choose. A trio? Perhaps 

It is easier to use them solo or in duct 
than manifold 


now, on 
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H CUT-LAVA EDGES OVER PASSAGE BETWEEN LOBBY AND ( 


THE IMPERIAL HOTEL, TOKIO 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT, ARCHITECT 


The solo is more casilv mastered than thc 
orchestral scorc 

Thercfore it 1s well to work with a limi- 
ted palette and more imagination than it 15 
to work with less imagination and morc 
palette 

So—work wherever possible in mono- 
naterial, except where the use of sympa- 


thetic extra-materials тау add the necessary 
grace or graceful necessity desirable or 
unavoidable 

Each material speaks a language of its own 
just as line and color speak—or perhaps 
because they do speak 

Each has a story. 

In most Architectures of the world stone 


352 


has suffered imitation of the stick. Even in 
oldest cultures like Chinese civilization, 
great constructions of stone imitate wood 
posts and beams іп joinery—imitate liter 
ally great wood towering of poles and 
posts, beams, richly carved to imitate the 
carvings of the wooden ones that preceded 
them and could not endure. Undoubtedly 
the stick came first in architecture came 
long before the stone. The ideas of forms 
that became associated with ideas of the 
beautiful in this use of wood took the more 
enduring material ignorant of its nature, 
and foolishly enslaved it to the idea of the 
ornamented stick 

Stone is the oldest of architectural ma- 
terials on record, as to form, except as the 
stone itself embodies earlier wood-forms 
So from Stonchenge to Mava masonry—the 
rude architecture of the Druid-Bards of 
whom Taliesin was one, down the ages to 
the intensely implicated and complicated 
tracerv of the Goths—where stone-building 
mav be said to have expired—stone comes 


first. 


THE STORY OF STONE 


Stone, as a building material, as human 
hands begin upon it—stonecraft— becomes 
a shapely block 

The block is necessarily true to square 
and level, so that one block may securely 
rest upon another block and great weight 
be carried to greater height. 

We refer to such masses 
masonry. 

The stone mav show a natural face in the 
wall, or a face characteristic of the tool 
used to shape it—or be flatly smoothed 
Sometimes honed or polished 

The walls take on the character of the 
surface left by the mason's use of his tools 

The character of the wall-surface will be 
determined also by the kind of stone, by 
the kind of mason, the kind of architect. 
Probably by the kind of building. Bur, 
most of all, by the nature of the stone itself 
if the work is good stone-work 
Stone has every texture, every color and 


so made, as 
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as in marble—also exquisite line com- 
bined with both -intensificd. clear down 
the scale until we arrive at what we call 
"precious" stone and then on to jewels 

But most building stonc 
зау- Is a clear negative substance, like а 
sheet of soft beautiful paper, on which it is 
appropriate to cut images, bv wasting away 
the surfaces to sink or raise traces of the 
imagination like a kind of human writing, 
carrving the ideologv of the human-race 
down the ages from the primitive to the 


as Cacn-stonc, 


decadent 

Other stone is hard and glittering, hard 
to cut. By rubbing away at it with other 
stones the surface mav be made to vield a 
brilliant surface, finally polished until its 
inner nature mav be seen as though looked 
into, as in a glass—transparent 

Most marble is of this character. And 
granite. The nature of the material 
itself becomes its own decoration 

To carve or break its surface, then, 15 а 
pitv—if no crime 

Stones themselves have special pictur 


Very 


esque qualitics and were much cherished 
for their "qualities" in China and Japan 
Perhaps these Orientals love stones for their 
own sake more than anv other people 
They seem to see in them the universe—at 
least the earth-creation, in little—and they 
study them with real pleasure and truc 
appreciation 

The Byzantine mosaics of colored stone 
are a cherishing of these qualities, too 
These mosaics on a large scale gave bcauti 


ful stone results—tine stone-work— good 
masonry 
But stone is a solid material, heavy, 


durable and most grateful for masses. A 
“massive material we sav, so most appro 
priate and effective in simple architectural 
masses, the nobler the better 

The Mayas used stone most sympatheti 
cally with its nature and the character of 
their environment. Their decoration was 
mostly stone-built. And when they carved it 
the effect resembled naturally enriched 
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UARE, SHOWIN( 


THI 


stonc surfaces such as are often seen in the 
landscape 

The Egyptians used stone 
used with real 
standing 

The Greeks abused stone shamefully 
did not understand its nature at all except 
as something to be painted or gilded out of 


as the Chinese 


stones love and under- 


RE OF MATERIAL MODIFYING 
IMPERIAL HOTEL 


FRANK LLOYD WRK 


ГЕХТІ 


THE SEVERE CARVIN( 
TOKIO 
HT, ARCHITECT 


existence. Before they painted. и, they 
fluted and rolled and molded it as though 
it were wood—or degraded it far lower 

Polished sophistication is not at home 
with stone 

The Roman architects had no feeling 
about stone whatever. Their engineers did 
have—but there were few large stones 
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LOCAL STONI 


IN KEEPING WITH LOCALITY 


TALIESIN, SPRING GREEN, WISCONSIN 


FRANK LLOYI 


They cut these prizes into wooden cornices 
to please the architects, and invented the 
arch to get along with small stones for 
construction 

The Goths made most of stone 
became for the Gothic imagination a mere 


But stone 


negative material which they 
supremely well in a structural sense 
Stonecraft rose highest in the Gothic era 
But they, then, set to work and carved 
the beautiful construction elaboratelv and 
constructed carving in the spirit of the con- 
struction to an extent never before seen in 
the world. No arris was left without its 
moulding. It was as though stone blos 
somed into a thing of the human-spirit 


emploved 


GHT [ } ГК 


As though а wave of creative-impulse had 
it had 


lines 


scized stone and, mutable as the sca 
heaved and swelled and broken into 
peaks of foam—human-svmbols 
Піс caught and held 1 


a sple ndid song 


ot surgc 
images of organic 
Its cosmic urge 

The song of stone 2 

No—because stone was used as a negative 
material neither limitations respected nor 
stone nature interpreted 
sult was pretty much the same as in iro! 
or in plaster, in the hands of the Goths 

But as а building-material it was sczent. 
cally used. And such usually 
chosen as had little to sav for itself and so 
not outraged much by such cutting to th 


In wood the r. 


stone was 
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LLOY 
shapes of organic life as it was subjected 
to, by them 

We mav sav the 
but neither was Ц 


stone was not outraged 
illowed to sing its own 
Alwavs nearer that, by 

anvwhere else archaic 


ong—to be stse/f 
them, thar since 
imes 

But it was not the stone that inspired the 
athedrals of the Middle 
hem. It limited them 
Had it not what would they 
ave been like? Was Gothic Architecture 
cause of stone or regardless of 1t? 

But that is going far afield for subtle mat- 
r, and casting the shadow of doubt upon 


of the most beautiful spectacles of the 


Ages nor invited 


been SO 


k | 


triumph of the human spirit over matter 

\ greater triumph will be man's when he 
triumphs through the nature of matter over 
the superstition that separates him from 
Its spirit 

And that is where he is now in his indus- 
trial world as he faces stone, as an architect. 
As he sees stone in thc story recorded by 
the buildings on the earth—there 1s not so 
much to help him now. 

To "imitate" would be 
тап s way 

His present tool the Machine сап clum- 
silv 1mitate, but without jov or creative 
impulse behind it when imitation is its 
menial As a mass-material he can 


casy but no 


ofhce 
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now handle stone better and cheaper than 
ever before, if he allows it to be itself—if 
he lets it alone for what it is. 

Or if—svympathetically—he brings out 
its nature in his use of it. The Chinese did 
this in the way thev cherished and devel- 
oped the natural beauties of jade—lapis- 
lazuli—crvstal—malachite and cornelian, 
quartz—and great-stones as well 

Man has done this with his machine 
when he has sawed the blocks of marble 
and, opening them into thin slabs, spread 
them, edge to edge, upon walls as facings 
revealing and accenting its own pattern 
and color 

He has done this when he planes it and 
lavs it up in a straight-line mass for its 
own sake, with the texture characteristic 
of his tools. 

He has done this when he takes the 
strata of the quarry and lays it in like 
strata, natural edges out—in his walls. He 
has done this when he makes mosaic of 
stones and lays them in simple stone-pat- 
terns in color, for whole buildings—stone 
brc ха de 4 

He does this, when, inspired bv the hard- 
ness and brilliance of the granite his 
Machine can now render so well, he makes 
his ultimate form as simple and clearly 
hard in mass and noble in outline when 


finished. 
He mav even introduce alternate. and 
contrasting materials qualifying broad 


masses harmonious with stone qualities in 
horizontal bands or rich masses. Whenever, 
in his designs, he allows the natural beauty 
of the stone, as stone, to speak its own 
material-language, he has justified his 
machine as an artist's tool. And the nobility 
of his work will compensate for the loss of 
the imitations of organic-forms-of-life in 
the material itself—an imitation that used 
to be architecture. 

Interpretation is still his. 

So it will be seen again, as always, that 
if he now works with stone in this sense, 
using the new power which the machine 
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has given him over it, he will gain a spiri- 
tual integrity and physical health to com- 
pensate him for the losses of the storyful 
beauties of that period, since passed, when 
a building, so far as its architecture was con 
cerned, was a block of ornamentally sculp- 
tured stone 

It would take a volume to fully illustrate 
the storv that is here written—a mere 
sketch in bare outline. 

In each of the matcrials we have named 
there is treasure enough to make Aladdin's 
cave a mean symbol of an architect's riches, 
were cach architect confined to only on 

Aladdin s lamp was a symbol for Imagi- 
nation. 

With this lamp the architect may explore 
the riches of the deep caves where treasure 
is waiting for him. And, through him, the 
human race waits for the kev that 
unlocks the man-made door is hanging at 
his belt—still—though rusty with disus 
and the lock itself now stiff with rust and 
lack of proper oiling 

Let him take his microscope and see the 
principle that "builds", in nature, at work 
instone. Geometry the principle, busy with 
producing marvels of beauty 
to inspire him. Read the grammar of thi 
Earth in a particle of stone! Stone 1$ the 
frame on which his Earth is modeled, and 
there the architect 


TOO: 


materials 


wherever 1t crops out 
mav sit and learn 

As he takes the trail across the great 
Western Deserts—he тау see his buildings 

rising in simplicity and majesty from 
their floors of gleaming sand—wher« 
organic life is still struggling for а bar. 
existence: see them still, as the Egyptians 
saw and were taught by those they knew 

For in the stony bone-work of the Earth 
the principles that shaped stone as it lies 
or as it rises and remains to be sculptured 
by winds and tide—there sleep forms and 
styles enough for all the ages for all of Man 


NOTE 
Architect Widjeveldt Vossuistraat 
exposition of geometry at work in 


Sec issue of Wendingen, Number 11 in 6th Series of 19 
Amsterdam—for a marvelot 
materials.—Called the Arc 
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GILMORI 


qeu planning, as in the development of 


‘Plavland'” at Кус Beach, near New 
York, can never be more nor less than a 
logical arrangement of parts to conform 
with che requirements of the project and 
the site. Here 15 a site of generous extent, 
bounded оп three by water and 
approached by one arm of the great West- 
chester County Park System. Where the 
dilapidated remains of an old amusement 
park were formerly scattered about, there 
Is rising а thoroughly 


sides 


modern Onc, 
admirably planned and of unusually inter- 
architectural 
treatment. 

A broad tree-lined 


пом 


esting 


avenue leads from 
the entrance gates 
directly to а large 
swimming pool, 


across which, and be 


tween two flanking 
towers, there is a UDAM 
vista of Long Island ENTRANCE BUILDING 
Sound. The towers 


which are designed with an entirely new 
architectural feeling, mark the entrance to 
the bath houses which stretch awas 
cither side, following the contour of the 
beach. Access to the main bath house lobby 
mav be had cither from the level of che 
swimming pool, which is on a terrace, or 
from thc lower level of the boardwalk, 
where are the ticket offices, check rooms 
and departments for towels. 

The bath houses to the north of the main 
lobby arc planned to accommodate approxi- 
mately six thousand men and boys, the lat- 
tcr being given a separate division of their 
own. The bath houses are equipped with 
lockers and dressing booths, with showers 
and toilets at the end of each aisle. 

The south bath houses constitute 


on 


the 


RYE BEACH AMUSEMENT PARK 
WALKER AND GILLETTE, ARCHITECTS 
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curtained- 


lockers, 
showers and an arrangement of the dress- 
ing booths to afford the maximum of pri- 
vacv. From both wings a stairway leads 
down to the tunnel under the boardwalk 


women's wing with 


through which the bathers have direct 
access to the beach and which prevents mix- 
ing with the crowds on the promenade. 

To the north, following the curve of the 
beach, there is the main plaza, at the board- 
walk level—a broad space which leads 
directly into the amusement area. At the 
cast end of the piaza is a casino overlooking 
a small picnic beach, 
and in the center of 
the plaza a large 
fountain marks the 
long axis of the park, 
which divided 
down the center bv a 
reflection pool about 
fect long, ex- 
tending to the band- 
stand and music 
tower. At two-thirds 
of its length the pool 1s crossed by a bridge 
on a cross axis, so that while the pool acts 
as a barrier between the two groups of 
amusements on cither side, encouraging 
visitors to concentrate on the devices on 
one side before wandering over to the 
other, there is also communication be- 
tween the two. 

The southwest quarter is laid out as a 
children’s playground with a wading pool 
and small scale merry-go-round and other 
amusement devices and the other three- 
quarters of the whole area are devoted to 
roller-coasters and many amusement inno- 
vations developed by Frank W. Darling, 
Director of Amusement Parks, who has 
worked in close coóperation with the archi- 
tects and landscape architect. 
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RICHELIEU—A TOWN OF OLD FRANCE 


Ву J. DONNELI 


Entin, elle est à mon avis, 
Mal située et bien batie; 
On en fait tous les logis 
D'une pareille symétrie 


TILGHMAN 


Ce sont des bâtiments forts hauts; 

Leur aspect vous plaira sans faute; 

Les dedans ont quelques défauts; 

Le plus grand, c'est qu'ils manquent d'hôte 


La plupart sont inhabités; 


Je ne vis personne en la rue; 


Il m'en deplait; j'aime aux cités 


Un peu de bruit ct de cohue 


The town of Richelieu has changed but 
little since La Fontaine visited it when its 
houses and streets were comparatively new, 
and before nearly four centuries had touched 
it with a patina that enriches good archi 
tecture 
beauty 


and can raise even mediocrity to 
But today one can hardly dismiss a 
quict rolling wheatticlds 
accented by tall poplars as a poor situation, 
generation when che 


countrvside of 


nor can one, In a 
crowds and confusion of citics border on 
madness, quarrel with the comparative 
desertion and quiet of an old town 

It is generally to France that Americaturns 
for inspiration and precedent in сиу plan- 
ning. The famous developments of Paris, 
of Bordeaux or Nancv are known to all, but 
onc of the earliest, and certainly onc of the 
most charming examples of this art is not 
only rarely visited by the average traveler, 
but is also comparatively unknown to our 
designers and students 

The little village of Richelicu, tucked 
awav from the main routes in a corner of 
the department of Indre-et-Loire, offers us a 
truc wealth of inspiration. In a time when 
\merica 1s giving attention to the plan- 
ning of small cowns as well as large cities, 
his French village is particularly note- 
vorthy as perhaps the only old world small 
own conceived as a unit, and carried to 
ompletion according to the original design 

The inaccessibility of Richelieu explains 
ur ignorance of it in the past, but todav its 
wentv odd kilometers distance by motor 


- 


La Fontaine. 


from Chinon brings it easily into the 
itinerary of che traveler who 1$ insensible to 
the charm of the rural French train, which 
puffs its way noisily through fields tinged 
scarlet with poppies, or stops interminably 
at tinv stations drowsing in the shade of 
the ubiquitous poplar. 

When Cardinal Richelieu commissioned 
Lemercier to design for him the vast Chateau 
Richelicu, the scheme ultimately involved 
more than the great palace and its immediate 
dependencies. Despite its enormous size, 
the chateau could house only a little more 
than the retinue of this great prince of the 
church, and provision had to be made for 
possible visits of the court. In addition, the 
cardinal doubtless wished to include in his 
great landscape plan, not only the houses ot 
the peasantry, but was also anxious to 
replace the obscure little place of his birth 
by a town worthy to bear the name of the 
great Cardinal-Duke. 

So the original hamlet was razed and 
Lemercier was ordered to redesign the town. 
This he did, from simple cottages to noble 
hotels and church, from walls and gates to 
avenues and squares. The scheme was not 
only conceived, but was executed in its 
entiretv, and remains today largely as it 
left the hands of the great seventeenth 
century architect. 

When the new town was completed, it 
was without a permanent population. But 
according to a picturesque legend retold by 
Sir Reginald Blomfield, the Cardinal over- 
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came this difficulty in a singularly ingenious 
wav. The people of Loudun, the nearest 
settlement well satisfied to remain 
where thev were, with their churches, their 
law courts, their châteaux And besides, 
thev were Protestant. But Cardinal Riche 
licu ordered a group of nuns to his deserted 
citv. These pretended to be possessed. of 
\ band of Jesuit. priests. followed 


NV Ç re 


devils 
and miraculously ex 
Ac this 


the Protestantinhabi 


orcised them 


tants of Loudun weri 
soimpressed that thes 
flocked to Richclicu 
to be converted to 
Catholicism \s an 
added inducement, all 
converts were given 
houses rent tree for 
сусп усаг \ | thus 
the town became 
populated, if we arc 
to believe the К 
and discredit both La 


UI nd 


Fontaine s descrip 
поп and th 
known fact that Lou 


dun continucd not 


well 


only ACTIVE and pros 
perous, but also 
remained Protestant 
until the revocation 
of the Edictot Nantes 

In plan Richelicu 
is rectangular 
walls, which are in turn enclosed in a board 
avenue thickly shaded by large old planc 
The walls are marked at the four cor 
ners by two-story pavilions and are pierced 
gates. Of these, the two principal 
nes, the Porte de Chinon and the Porte de 
Chatelherault, are on the north and south 
nds. The main axis of the scheme, the 
irande Кис, runs length-wise through the 
wn connecting the two gates and leading 
rom the Chinon road on the north to the 
ntrance of the chateau grounds at the south 


surrounded bv moat and 


trees 


by five 


CORNER PAVILION OI 
RICHELIE! 


The main axis is paralleled bv two minor 
strects and cut bv two major cross axes 
towards the ends of the town, and bv a 
minor strect at the center. The two trans- 
verse streets terminate in onc case in small 
rates, while in the other, the gate at onc 
end 1s balanced bv a niche set into the city 
walls 

Large open squares, treated with clipped 

lime trees and foun- 

tains, occur at the 
intersections of these 
streets with che 
Grande Rue. The 
square to the north, 
the Place des Religi- 
cuses, named perhaps 


for the nuns of the 
legend, is regular in 


scheme, but the Place 
du Marché to the 
south is the focal 
point of the design, 
having upon it the 
two chief buildings, 
the church and the 
market, as well as the 
modern mairie and 
the Hotel du Faisan 
Richelicu's 
hotel, but one which, 
though — unpretenti- 
ous, has nevertheless 
famc through 
ITS CUISINE 

Thus Richelieu exhibits a trait that we 
have come to associate with modern French 
work logic and beauty in actual plan 
Through regularity and balance, the very 
scheme, though simple, becomes a beautiful 
design. The four main blocks are surrounded 
bv a border of eight other blocks of lesser 
houses, and in turn by walls, moat, and 
avenue. Such an idea is an obvious devel- 
opment of the Roman castrum, with two 
squares instead of one, and the central 
portion surrounded by a series of rectangular 
borders. The town builds up from the cot- 


only 


THE CITY WALLS 
won 
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DEPENDENCIES 


ADJOINING CHURCH 


tages at the walls to the hotels of the 
Grande Rue, so that not onlv in conception 
but in actualitv, the mass assumes that most 
satisfving and simple of forms—a pyramid 

The architecture of Richelieu shows the 
same unity as the plan. From walls to 
church it was executed in one | 
convevs more than апу other place in France 
not onlv a complete picture of the archi 
tecture of the seventeenth centurv, but also 
the spirit and atmosphere of the time. This 
singularly complete example of town plan 
ning 15 marked bv an architectural directness 
and simplicity even greater chan that of thc 
morc famous contemporary developments 
such as the Place des V OS£LES at Paris 

The church, although it is the onlv build 
ingthatcanlavanvclaimtothemonumental, 
is perhaps the least noteworthy part of thc 
scheme. It is too typical of the style of 
Lemercier to deserve the attention that is 
irresistibly drawn to the houses and hotels 
[he façade is a simplified. version of the 
type already made familiar by the Church of 
the Sorbonne. The steep and the 


stvle, ап 


roots 


unusual position of the two towers back of 
the crossing give и a picturesque qualità 
that fits ic admirably into its surroundings 

The market, balancing the church across 
the Place du Marché 


of a difficult problem. The inevitable she 


is a successful solutio: 
| 


һа$ been treated frankly 11 | 1S rq li ved not 


only bv shops opening on the outside Би 


also by monumental entrances оп oppositi 
sides of the building 
The smaller buildings are the mast 


pieces of Richelieu. The houses surround 

the Place des Religicuscs are two floors 1 

height, with the heads of the windows ot 
the second storv breaking through tl 

cornice. On che cight corners where th 
streets enter the square, thi 
width, are carried up 
This height, crowned bv а ѕсес 
roof, is maintained the length of the Grand 
Rue in a series of almost identical buildings 
each five bavs wide, 
sides of the street. With the exception of 
the church and market, the Place du March 


1 


is treated in the same manner as the oth 


houses, thre 


bavs in two ful 


StTOrics 


running down both 
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TYPICAL HOTEL ON THE GRANDE RUI 


square, with the taller buildings accenting 
the entrance to the strects 

On the streets nearer the walls the scheme 
has been less closely adhered to, and the 
presence of some houses of a later date leads 
one to belicve that these strects were not 
completely built when the town was 
founded. Nevertheless, here are to be found 
some of the most delightful bits in Richelieu, 
severely simple houses of carefully studied 
proportion and mass, all kept toa scale that 
does not interfere with the dominance of 
the more important structures 

Among the loveliest and most interesting 
things in Richelicu are the dormers. In 
keeping with the general simplicity of the 
entire town, the characteristic ornamented 
windows of the Louis XIII stvle have been 
reduced to little more than their funda- 
mental form. They remain superlative bits 
of design, relying for their beauty on pro- 
portion and boldness of projection. 

The root of the charm and appeal of the 
place lies in this same simplicity. Shorn of 
the ornament that has in many cases tended 


THE MARKET, RICHELIE! 


to be too profusc, we have here, in its purest 


expression, the architecture of Lemercier 


and his time at its best. The effect of the 
entire scheme is obtained through an all 
pervading unity of conception, carefully 
balanced symmetry, and repetition of 
design, rather than by any elaboration 
of detail. The results that are to be obtained 
by the use of simple terms in a formal 
partie are no better illustrated in all France 
than in this town which marks the starting 
point of the great town planning projects 
of the northern Renaissance. 

But there is far more to Richelieu than its 
architectural interest. Whether we wander 
past the cottages of the Rue des Gaulthières 
or enter the courts of the main street, it is a 
place of rare charm, a town unmolested by 
unappreciative tourists and the modern 
France so few miles distant. Surrounded by 
the atmosphere of a past age, it 1s easy 
to project oneself into the period that cre- 
ated these buildings, thus obtaining the 
point of view that is essential to the fullest 
appreciation of any art. 
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\ SKYSCRAPER 


C 
x pre 1 BRIDGE PROPOSED 

І СІ Cal арс as FOR CHICAGO 
he I moto ind i monumental sky 
is Í scraper bridge has been 
he we proposed to span the 
lo | C iut mouth ot the ( hic go 
his f € [hose who River link 10 the north 
sc ertectly ind south boulevards 
111 The scheme prese ited here 
ch € thc was conceived bv Charles 
e he plic L. Morgan and accom 
k he гасеї plishes 4 I vel combi а 
Í | lv tr ed поп of bridge апа ska 

hic SS C scraper Constr ction 
f t thrills of The bridge would be 
№ AEE VS day. The carried aloft on skyscraper 
| { 11 lc piers twentv-tive or more 
science ever stories 1 he cht These 
| E to piers WO ild afford valu 
s Í M eath tak able office Space w hich 
VE hope the could be rented it а 
t us à ripe considerable profit. The 
we so as to see what bridge spans would be so 
C ` Lappe There high above the river as 
€ vho believe tO permit unobstructed 
t Civili ) 1% river [гас The ilter 
out to decline, and nate arches between the 
their rCaso y IS dis skvsct ipers WoO ! 1 SP in 
essi Y CO сит streets and allevs, with 


But И it does persist, we the central arch of greater 


rc on ri € th eshold оға width crossing the river 


igic era in architecture Tenants and emplovees 
Ап era when science and would enter the offices 
ichinerv will be wiz PROPOSED SKYSCRAPER BRIDGE, CHICAGO bv elevators from the 
l's spells chat will en jo nen Ж ма бак іі. upper boulevard or from 
ble architects to trans the street level below 
te their wildest dreams of design into actualities Huge trusses would occupy much of the mass at 
hat will sut pass the Pa thenon Hagia Sophi l the crown of the arches but there would be sufficient 


r Chartres J. DoNNELL TILGHMAN space to provide two stories for garage purposes 
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KEMSLEY VILLAGE. SITTINGE 
KEMSLEY VILLAGI 
NOTABLE new village is under construction 1 
А Great Brit 11 which ul ke many E: xlish 
Y с 


ип! al h using schemes paid for out of publ C 


funds, rs in this Case а private enterprise built for the 


1 © L " ^ 11 А 
emplovees of а large paper mill Ihe village 1$ located 


it Kemslev, near Sittingbourne, Kent, and occupies 


the top an ] south slope of 


| 
mill, vet 


healthv, open site upon 
Kemslev Down 


ficiently removed 


conve iently neat the 
from it to keep the industrial 


] | 
ind reside 


| рогио! $ of the scheme quite distinct 


Additional emphasis has been given to the semi 


related feature of the scheme by taking advantage of 


to plan the roads and 


the natural lie of the lani 
irrange the houses so that from the village there 1: 


o direct view of the mill, which w 


Il be still more 


completely screened from the houses when the spruce 
plantation, indicated on the plan, has grown up 
Care has been take in desigi ing the lay out tO 
make full use of the opportunities that the site itself 
the center of the village is a wide 
reen sloping down the hillside 


ffers. li open 
ind affording a 
( hurch and the 


greens have been 


lagnificent view of Old Milton 
bevor ] Other 
placed at suitable points, while the low-lving level 


country smaller 
ground at the foot of the slope has been reserved for 
spacious playing fields. Provision has also been 
made within the village for allotments, tennis courts, 
bowling greens and for children's plavgrounds 

The roads generally have been planned to run 
parallel to the contours in order to secure economy in 
their construction, and 
drainage of the houses. For the two principal roads 
through the village a width of fiftv feet has been 
adopted, which comprises a carriageway twenty 
four feet wide; two footwavs, each six feet wide; and 
two grass verges, each seven feet wide. The other 


also in the construction and 


roads are forty feet wide, with 16-foot carriageways, 


OURNE, KENT, ENGLAND 

ind 1 he case ot the minor roads rot reci [LEA 
e footpath is provided and the grass margins are 

omitted. The footwavs are constructed. of tificial 

st C lags bordered bı trips Of gt vel | ера 

rated from the roadwav Бу grass таге! ı which a 


varietv of flowering trees have been p! intc | 


4 { | villae " 
с OUT OF thc Village a separate 


to keep heavy [ 


1 ' 1 
road has эсеп planned riving lirect iccess from the 


un road to the mill 
№ hen comp leted the village w ill contal арргох 


mately 750 houses providing for a pop lation the 


I eighborhood ot persons The rst insta 


қ 1 
now complete d consists Of 176 houses сотргіѕи 


four rrades ad ipted to the requirements of the differ 
1 


ent classes of tenants. The accommodation in the 


Hirst three рта les ncludes kitchen living room 


scullerv, parlor and three bedrooms, with an upstairs 


while the fourth 


iddition t separate kitchen 11 l 11 


taken t 


imount ot su light ІП al the 


yathroom ali | the usual offices 


1 


g ак has 11 
1 1 1 

additional bedroom. Great care has bec 

secure a maximum 


| ind the convenience of the housewife has 


OUSCS 
h 1 3 T y п 1 ] < s | yt) 1 h & | 1 ] 
cen a paramou t considerati in the selection and 
rangement of all che fittings. The houses are of 
several different designs and are 
and blocks of three, four 
carried out both in brick an 


roots 


rrouped іп pairs 
eight and nine; thev art 


| rough-cast with tiled 


A minimum building line of fifteen feet has been 
adopted throughout, but this is never allowed ti 
become monotonous, as great care has been taken to 
irrange the houses at road junctions and other appro 
priate places to form interesting groups 


spaciousness is obtained by dispensing with anv form 


\ sense ot 


of hedges or fences to the front gardens, which are all 
laid in grass maintained in good order bv the Con 
pany. In order to avoid the disorderly assortment of 


miscellaneous sheds, etc., that are apt to spring up in 
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| GROUP OF GRADE IT HOUSES (MANSARD TYPE). KEMSLEY VILLAGE 
the back gardens, sheds of uniform design, size and organization of the Federation. The following letter 
color have bee provided ind fixed in convenient from Theodore Roosevelt to Elihu Root indicates 
positions, and standardized wireless masts are the value of such coóperation 


erected for such tenants as require them 
Sites have been reserved in the Square which 
marks the junction of the two principal roa ls in the 


а club and a number of shops 


village - for an inn, 
Electric current for both lighting and heating is 
generating station at the mill, 


passing through the transformer house in the village 


pplied from the 
where the voltage 1s suitably reduced. Electric radi 
tors, boiling rings and flat-irons are supplied to the 
tenants and are run from the plugs which are in 
stalled in all the houses 


Ihe photographs illustrate both the lav-out an 


H 
the aspect of this interesting village, which 1$ of a 
| higher class than the ordinary 


Britain 


istinctlv housing 


schemes in Great as regards size, design 
quality and finish 
THE FEDERATION OF ARTS 

HE moving of the American Federation of Arts 

from the Octagon is a loss felt bv the older 
habitués. The Federation since its organization nine 
teen vears ago has held offices in the building 

Ihe need for such an organization and its achieve 
worthv of note. Although there were 
many isolated societies covering different phases of 
the Fine Arts, there was no central body to combine 
their power for effective service. Frank Millet, the 
painter, and Charles M. Ffoulke, tapestry expert, 
president of the Washington Society of the Fine Arts 
ind the secretary of the Institute, determined to 
ombine the force of these scattered societies in the 
interest of the Fine Arts. The National Academy of 
Arc, of which Elihu Root, Charles M. Freer, Frank 
Millet and Charles M. Ffoulke were among the 
regents, had a charter sufficiently broad to cover the 


ments are 


The White House, Washington 
April 30, 1905 

Mv dear Mr. Root 

I am gratified to know that vou are taking an 
active interest in the movement to Organize а Na- 
попа! Federation of Art, and shall watch the prog- 
ress of the movement with sympathy. I shall do all 1 
can to promote іс because such an organization can be 
made verv effective for good. It will encourage our 
native artists; it will aid іп the establishment of gal- 
leries and schools of art; it will promote municipal 
art leagues, and village improvement associations; it 
will encourage higher standards of architecture for 
our public edifices, our business blocks and our 
homes; also do much to educate the public taste 

I am glad to learn that it is proposed to hold а 
Convention in Washington and vou mav count on 
me to do mv share in making it a success. 

Sincerelv vours, 
signed) THEODORE ROOSEVELT 

To the Hon. Ено Root, 

Secretary of State 


When the Federation was organized in 1909 the 
Institute, following its policy of coóperation, was 
pleased to have them as tenants. 

The chapters of the Federation consisted of art 
museums and all societies, technical or lav, that were 
interested in art. Their object was to foster bv joint 
action any measure to advance, preserve or firmly 
establish the Fine Arts 

Charles L. Hutchinson, president of the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago, was the first president; Frank 
Millet, secretarv, and Leila Mechlin, assistant secre- 
tarv. Robert W. de Forest, president of the Metro- 
politan Museum, who was the second president, is 
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still in office. Upon Frank Millet's death, Leila 
Mechlin became secretarv, the office which she still 
so effectively holds 

The Federation has been a stroi т factor и the 
campaigns to protect the Park Commission plans 


] 


ind has actively participated in all art movements 


since Its Organization. That its close relation with 
the Institute has been an inspiration 1s shown in the 
Federation s last annual report There is much to 
be said in appreciation of the privilege we have 
enjoved through this assoctation. The architects 
have been most generous landlords and the atmos- 
phere of the old house, so beautifully designed and 
so carefully preserved, is particularly sympathetic 
with the гуре of work in which we are engaged 
he architects are losing a sympathetic and helpful 
neighbor. The continued growth of the two associa 
tions and the need of more room causes the separa 
tion. The Federation has grown from its original one 
hundred chapters to four hundred and thirtv eight 
reaching all parts of the United States. We mav give 
i brief outline of the wide field of its present work 


1 


from the last vearls report Its travel r exhibitions 


of paintings and other works of art have been most 


successful. Last vear thev had fortv-five sets, which 


| Traveling 


were exhibited. in 
had one hundred and fortv two engagements 


rs 


lect Ire 
The \ 


send portfolios of etchings and other prints to pros 


` |I 
3% імасеѕ 


pective purchasers оп approbation. For the past 


fourteet vears the Fede ation has published the 


Го — wasa ВЫ 
— pp" 
—H Ir 


Arc Annual, the onlv authoritative publication with 


eference to artists and their work. A current art 
magazine which reached its eighteenth volume ts in 
teresting and useful to both artists and lavmen. The 
Carnegie Corporation has undertaken an interesting 
experiment through the Federation to demonstrate 
the place of art in the every lan life Of à given com 
munitv, the Corporation appropriating 55 

Ihe Federation 18 steadilv enlarging its usefulness 
Leila Mechlin, of broad vision, indefatigable and in 


1 
is to be credited 


telligent worker with a large share 
of the good work of this organization, and Í am 
ple ised to see bv rhe papers that she has been honore | 
bv the Universitv of Nebraska with the degree of 
Doctor of Fine Arts 


GLENN Brown 


WANAMAKER 5 


t Stuttgart 


NEW ART AT 


[hc recent exposition was the inspi 


по tot i window 1 spl у Of home lecor ATION al 
Wa ima ke s New Y rk ot vhich l illust поп 
IS given on this P 4% 

In treati the exterior walls, which are of soft 
Diuc stucco thc colo: АҒЫ maits&arn ited With the 
cement bet re ippl Cat ) tl N 455 у ley h à | 
be 6! of colo! 

[he interior has white walls of rough surtace, а 
silver егеу Carpet, а 1 C | the low < lif IS 

holstered in silk of r« l K и desi 

= a — о 


AN INTERIOR IN WANAMAKERS EXHIBITION 
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Pi 
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€ pt t 1 
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1 пе excelk 11 f thc 
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ever w nuggled proper dve 
l hc CQ the V Of CO 
irds was first play on í г | 
( Cloth seems ) Ç remen bi 4. 1 
f les Dx t һреа | the LIC t COUI 
г! ( Е CVC eenth сет turv, D \ 
es are пом existence. And ага! Ге 
| ch ` ill have raise € lees ind sonig 
lar comp rtments increase noticeably 
wa the middle of the eighteenth cei 
ееп to De lue го che public [Ca Caf le 5 
pl ces Of ither bad epute, so that the 
world DE | го give tea parties a home 
binet makers rose to the new demand for 
tea table 
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ENGLISH FURNITURE 
Ep à Кл H 


I M { 


) 
І 


دي 
= 


| hc ire sq es of notices here of OF ure c t 

iakers. If the reader's eve is caught b tne [ 
ybscure name of Sheraton, he will learn that while 
Sheraton was а C ibis et maker the term She ) 
15 v a convenient label ittached to a ce | tvic 
X Í iture Speci I Of satil wood prod ed 11 
| [а ] ibo t 179 tO IS 1 | that )[ bec 11156 
f che furniture һе тау have made, | ecause of 
the draw > а | desc роте notes и the seco 

It of his ( ih net-? kel ind l р! 4 Di } 
1 Не was an odd personality who fell int 
poverty \ leviecti 了 his ra le and ru ПІ 7 afte 
| 10$0] hv and miscellaneous knowledge па! his 

| seems to have almost given wav. His ‘Са! 
СІ а Кет d pholster [ ind General Artists | ( 
Clopedi ( ly rOT aS fara Vo | al 1 che letter ( 
It de vith everv ima ible subject, exc pt са 
et making 

Mr. McQuoid's History of English Furniture, 4 
|< ТОМО [ slishe | 1 14-1906 was i | mee work 
lt Vas the Hrst CO іргеһе 1 € d ACC te survey 
t the C | | Ба еп ed the standa | Ви 
cat de | of other 1 vestigat I has beet one sin 

| the Dictiona was planned both to br the 
torn in up to date | to put the materi 

OT-SA\ » sh іре For information about an pat 

ӨТІ | ki 1 or piece of furniture, It supersedes the 
Hist \ For the study of any pe iod stvle iı zenera 
hc Itc tal is of course better [7 ouped и the Histo \ 

Earlv English craftsmanship the whole was 
г as good as French. During the sixteenth l 

seventeenth centuries however there was such at 
| ce that ‘‘whe с eighteenth centurv was 
C hc Ç | "Jis! Cabinct maker C uld riva 
ere he did not excel, his continental brethren i: 
the output of f lomestic furniture; although 1 
he palatia 1 ег the providers of the Bourboi 
| 7% obles retained thei: pre-eminence 
It is this development of craftsm inship ind the 


ppreciation of craftsmanship that supplies the mora 
for ot own times in age of collectors 1s not 

e of culture, but the possible precursor of an age 
Of ¢ | ure It IS а nistake tO SL ppose that the finest 
furniture cannot now be made. It is lesign and 
workmanship, not age, that gives it its intrinsic 
worth. The skilled workman will not take long 
eno gh yw for his task, because the price ot such 


careful workmanship is not high enough. The em 
phasis must be shifted from period or raritv to abso- 
lute quality. For from a cultural standpoint it 15 
that maker's 


full of fine workmen turnit М 


vastly more important our cabinet 


shop shot 1 1 be Out 
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houses should be full of 


D work 


nc old furniture correctly periodic 


than that ou 
Ihe collector 
mav lament the rise 1n prices ot old furniture, but 


the rise 1s pe haps beneticial The process going on 


b 


would seem to be: first, growth of the taste for 


beautiful furniturc thri l rh the сопесаоп а! d usc 
| beautiful; seco d: the 


14 


shi ШІК 


of furniture that is old а 
which third 
beautiful 
furniture, at such prices as will develop moder 


skilled workmen, and 


} 


exh 1$ ПОП of the < If ply 
residuary «еі 


ICA VC а па 1 for moderi 


av them on the modern 


| 
scale for the time and pains necessary to produce it 

Such work as Mr. McQuoid has done leads to the 
be iutiful tur 


knowledge of what it 1s and its relation to the eras 


ippreciation of iture through the 


that produced 1t 


Актн{ R W COLTON 
ARCHITECTURAL ART 
WILENsKI, R. H 
[ M rn M 1 {rt | \ N k ( 


NE wonders, after reading this book, whether 
art would not flourish more if artists would 


theorize less. Art for à hundred vears has been ex 


traordinarily self-conscious what has beer 
happening since 1826 has again and again been this 
1 group of artists in Paris have thought out a basis 
for their art and made experiments on that basis 
Ten vears later a swarm of derivative popular artists 
irose in Paris and reaped the fruits of the pioneers 
experiments. Ten vears later still, another group of 
French artists thought out another basis as а develof 

ment of the last one or as a reaction against it j 

Is the artist striving to fulfill a program? Is he seek 


по 


to proselytize? In Italy some years ago, if memory 
erves me aright, a group of artists hired a hall in 
which to give a public announcement of their aes 
thetic creed Wilenski's readers can scarcelv esc ipe 
the impression that modern artists are as mucl 
concerned with illustrating theories about art as 11 
creating art-works. Modern art is in danger of be- 
coming sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought 
with overmuch anxietv lest art perchance may no 
be art at all 

Theorizing upon the art of the past, the artists 
must await a theorv of art before thev can be artists 
The artists of the modern movement, says Wilenski, 


in basing their art on service to а consciousl v-held 
idea of art are ipso facto different from the religious 
artists of the East and West of all periods, but 
strictly in line with all the Western European 
artists of the last five hundred years who have based 
their work on any type of consciously-held ideas of 
art." The modern movement is ‘‘the latest attempt 
to solve the fundamental problem of all intelligent 


Western I uropean artists since the Hi rh Renai sanct 
the problem, that is 
tistic work and 


of finding а justification. fo 
criterion of its value other thai 
the justification and criterion afforded bv the service 
of some religion It seems rather а риу that thc 


} А | 
Artist snot Id D bc set with so forn 


lable a proble: 


s that of justifving his work. It would be so muc 
411 plet » be 1 rtist ind o le € to otl s Í 
task Of Justificatto 
[hc reader is not si Fprisc bv che dis n ! 
that tollows POI Па! art CTIVAUI VC | | la E 
1 
descriptive popular art, original art, original roma 
tic } ү romantic POI TET irt ОГ! inal lescripti 
I 

t, representative | non-representative art, а 
rchitectural art this is part of an apparatus ol 

istinctions and classifications that excites the en 
of the academic mind. Beneath the ipparatus hov 
eve lies only a new version of an í 14 theory W 

] | | ] | 
ire led to the discoverv of the ea of architectur 
as Тур i Art Ihe idea which thc mode 
movement 15 base 18 the Ic. th it las Тур ai funct J 
= architect as artist г. € ав concerned ми! 
1 4 

problems of formal relations the typical funct 
// ulptor and painter а | 


Here is simply а new version of that tvpe of 


theory which depends upon а complete divorce of 
form and formal relations from content and subje 
matter. The architect, Wilenski asserts, is a build 
and ап artist—and he evidently thinks the tw 
functions radically lifferent in kii ind divorce ible 
in principle. The architect is an artist only и 
far as he is not a builder. As artist, his business 15 
contribute to the defit поп Organization 
completion of his formal experience Formal ех 
perience is the source of all art; the enlargement о! 


formal experience 18 what the artist seeks to d 


Like the scientist and metaphysician the artist i 


concerned with formal order and the enlar reme 
of his perception of it. Since the art-function of thi 
architect is (apparently) so separable from his f 
ton as a buil ler, the architect as artist 15 a mode 
of what everv artist should be 

Were men gods, living in a realm of Platonic 
Ideas, then art would indeed be concerned witl 
form and with nothing else 
theorv of art for men. Th« 


divorce of formal order and the stuff of ordering IS a 


But this can scarcel: 
furnish à satisfactorv 


It can bring scant con 


psychological impossibility 
fort to the architect, for he is left in a dilemma. | 


the measure in which architects are builders the: 


must prostitute themselves as artists; and in th 
measure in which thev are artists, and attend t 
formal order alone, they may succeed as artists b 
they cannot build. There is little they can do a 
artists save to decorate the utilitarian 


ALBERT С. А. Baz 
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NEW BACKGROUNDS FOR A NEW AGI 


Park, EDWIN Avery 
N Backgrounds for New Ag Harcout Br: < ¢ 
ESTERDAY, if vou asked for modern things in the 

Ta of America, vou would be shown reproduc 

tions of antiques. Today, vou тау be asked whether 

vou refer to period eplica or to this modernistic 
stuff. Tomorrow, modern will mean modern апд how 

Troubled souls need no longer vearn for direct 
CX ession of the life of che las ‚ bemoan the abse ice 
f an independent stvlist movement at 


enforce 1 


d complain of 
antiquity 
() the contrary 


hev had better seek 


inother method of 
! 4 Herent to 
VE } will ч 
el vith the 
xc 
| t Ome 
5 k bv Pr 
tess Park pro 
Americ 
C £ tne 
| hcories ot 
i 5 Much 
f the mater d 
se v | long 
l stili 
| | 
SO ch m ( 151 
s tlowed over the 


ill that this book 


f | 


с... ` 
C ` read Бетоге 
too. loins the an 
es. The artists 
IS. TS па shop 
| h il ( | il] 
Keepers Of whom hc speaks are still amon 
s of this trend and 


Decorative Arts in Europe’ 


] 


the lea 
his second chapter on the 
is still an interesting 
icf history of the movement in Paris and Vienna 
This is a wonderful moment in which to get the 
g that modernism has been quite a time in the 
iking and that its tentacles have spread all over 
This vou can get from Professor Park. I re- 
It 15 
Important, also, to 
complete understanding are the developments in 
Germany, Holland, Finland and in Russia. Impor- 


nt, toO, is a More concrete discussion of the conflict 


| 
feci 


| L горе 
ret that the picture was not made broader 


mitedlv Parisian and Viennese 


etween the machine and the traditional forms of 
t based on hand-work. Important also is a history 
Í the attempts to harness the hand-made arts and 
utations of the hand-made arts to the machine 


What Professor Park has done, however, is to show 
that for thirtv vears, since L'Art Nouveau appeared 
there has been an attempt to design to suit mechani 
cal methods and to create patterns, colors and forms 
which are independent of the hand-made survivals. 
This is interesting here and now when Cubism 
Futurism, Expressionism and the other modernisms 
are arriving from Europe with а bang and when it 
seems as though these thirtv vears of evolution arc 
to be condensed into about thirty weeks bv the 
freshening touch of America's most important entre 
preneurs, the sales manager and the advertising mai 

АП of a sudden 
ic 1$ all around 
New York's depart 
ment store arca, 
bounded on the 
north bv Saks’, on 
the south bv Wat 
maker's, on the east 
ba Altman s and oi 
che west bv Macv's 
contem 


Show 


has gone 
porancous 
windows of this 
region are gesturing 
emphatically with 
their modernity 
Stores have exhibi- 
поп rooms com 
pletely furnished 
1 


and decorate in 


the new manner 


Offered for sale are 


ilmost enough Al 
ticles tO equip а 
home with objects 
N L all of which have 


the new  glamor 


1 


Largelv foreign in design and execution, there 15, 
however, much American material 

More and more novelty shops are replacing ``an- 
tique" emporiums and these are carrying the strictly 
up-to-date in place of the languorous about-to-be- 
lamented period furniture, antiquing, historical orna 
ment, archaeologv and all. The genuine antiquities 
were, of course, exhausted long ago. The works of 
Italian potters, "Wiener Werkstaette’’, Rodier, Suc 
and Mare and Lalique establishments are authentic 

Staid old candle-ized electric fixture manufacturers 
are taking on some new models which are not direct 
lineal. descendants of candle-sticks, oil-lamps, or 
lanterns. The recent pressed polychrome "Spanish 
ironwork craze with its blotchv texture of stamped 
hand-hammering marks, has taken a sudden swerve, 


with the result that show window and other displav 
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Meeting the Demand for Out-of-Sight Radiators 
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The best part of each room, in front of the window, need no longer 
be cluttered up with old fashioned radiators. Nor need there be 
the former decorating or curtain hanging problems. 


With Robras 20-20 Radiators in-the-wall, out-of-sight, no longer 
ire masses of dust thrown up to soil the curtains ог mar the walls 


The Rob :s 20-20 radiators can be set up in a standard studding. 
The sections are from eighteen to seventy inches long. Their 
ratings are from five and a half to twenty-five square feet for each 
section. Four sections can be set up in tiers, as shown, in a four- 
inch studding for any steam or vacuum job. 


For a hot water job another tier of two sections can be added, 
thus increasing the rating by a third. 


The sections shown in the drawing at the left are thirty-eight inches 
long and contain forty-five and a half square feet of radiation. 


N. B. This is an actual illustration of a Robra 
nstallation. Not a retouched photograph 
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For every Style of 
Architecture... 


We earnestly wish that every 
architect could visit our tactory 
and see for himself just what 
Andersen Frames* are and ex 
actly how they are made. 

You are cordially invited t 
come to Friendly Valley on th 
St. Croix River whenever it 1: 
convenient. We shall welcom 
you to Bayport. 


“Тһе Andersen Trade Mark is о! 
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A Sal % ANDERSEN LUMBER COMPANY 
Д Вох 4104, м о 
Andersen , x Bayport, Minnesota 
Dis š T ч I w: b nterested 
istinctive Features ; 
E " Andersen Catalog No. 300 
А і and constructed 6) The only standardized " Complete, detailed information 
erit ar hitects frame adequately de " for the drafting room and speci- 
approval signed for wide blind 4 
: stop extensions 
1) Genuin Е ры 
A е, lear White mitting the use of narrow 4 
4 з and casinés outside casings D 
Ex е, patented weath 7) Nationally distributed. 6 Nam 
e t features , 
m | 8) Dependable because guar ; 
е mill workmanship anteed by a reliable man $ 
à te accuracy and ufacturer. f Stree 
nity А А 
қ 9) Equipped exclusively with " 
w or door frame the nrw pafented, noise $ 
ï nd size for every less, friction-reducing f Cit 
4 tural need Andersen pulleys $ Ре 
See eet's Architectural Catalog, page B 1150 for - 
frames, page В 1785 for pulleys - 
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hether or not you visit us, 
ve hope you will take the time 
to form an opinion of our prod- 
uct and its value in relation to 
big buildings or homes you 
are planning. We shall be glad 
to help you to complete informa- 
tion if you will manifest your 
erest by filling out the coupon 
low. 
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White Pine for 
PERMANENCE 


T les and Sizes 
Y Jor BEAUTY 


à Available at dealers 
CONVENIENCE: 


y Weather tight for 
HOME COMFORT 


5 Standardized Quantity Production for ECONOMY 


A Frame for Every 
Kind of Building 


fication writer 
A sample of the new, noiseless, 
frictionless Andersen pulley 
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fare (third-class), entrance fees to monuments and all 
tips except on ocean steamers. Reservation should be 
made before Mav 15 bv application to Bureau of Univer 
sity Travel, Newton, Massachusetts 


ARCHITECTURAL TOURS IN ENGLAND 


А useful brochure Architectural Tours in England” 

published by International Casement Co., Jamestown 
New York, gives travel information for architects and 
students of architecture who contemplate travel i: 
England. The booklet suggests a choice of seventeen 
possible tours to out-of-the-way places arranged by an 
architect who must certainly have covered the ground 
before the preparation of the tours recommended, for he 
includes names of individuals whom one should see tn 
visiting usually inaccessible 
houses or churches There 15 
also concise and dependable ii 
formation on hotels, village 
inns, railroad fare, automobile 
and bicvcle hire, English mone 
and tips. The completeness of 
the advice makes conveniently 
possible the self-conducted tour 
and obviates the need for travel 
ing in “herds 

For the architect or draftsman 
who is vaguelv thinking of a few 
weeks of inexpensive travel, here 
is the booklet to cause him to 
"cast the die" and forsake the 
office routine for a period of 


of architecture 


man with the 


wandering and sketching 


CONTRIBUTORS 
LEON SoLoN, ceramist, 
the Greek svstem of architectural P 
chrome іп а book entitled “Archi 
tural and Sculptural Polvchromy 
Evy Jacques Kaun, a member of the firn 
Buchman & Кам 
recognized specialist on the econom 


New York City 


J. DoNNELL TILGHMAN 
John Russell Pope 
lieu, France, was plotted bv Mr. Tilgh 

assistance Of Berkele: | 
Williams during the Summer of 1926 the February 

HENRY-RussELL Натснсоск, Jr., Professor 
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the exhi 


ied and executed by landscape architec 
ntinue through April and Мау 


The fir l exhibition of the Architects! Clul 
held at the Club House, 1801: Pra 
luring the first week in April and c 
Xl of two months 


Chicago 
Avenue, «c 
tinuing for | 
This exhibit: 
Members à: 
building in 


will embrace displavs bv the ( 


represent interesting phases of 


‘Il as drawings, paintings and mi 


bv architect ers and sculptors 
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FAM EE OF THE SKYSCRAPER 


As the € chitects, with few models, pla 
structurally and rhythmic 
with geometrical shapes 
they developed character 
forms and patterns OT Str 

has reconstru қ 

beautv, so the American а 

tects, with a new construc 

are rallving primitive hues 
masses into new modes ar 
shapes writes Fiske Ki 

in the March issue of The 1 


п , пс 


а draftsman with 
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COMPETITION 
Ihe competition, а! 
ISSU о 


cord will start abou 


The tours have been arranged of Art and Architecture, Vassar Col April. and end Octobe 

t ‘ Cc c € 24% 1 17% ) s t f 
h PI uth, Soutl ш lege, New York. He gathered informa c drawings are to be sc 
with vmouth, Southampton ; ; irida where the Inter: 

or Liverpool as ports of arrival tion on modern European architecture dise, e 


enabling students (if not archi 
tects) to avail themselves of the 
low steamship fares known as 


tioned 


during a vear's sojourn abroad with 


personal contact with architects mer 


will meet, and wherc 
t public exhibition м he 


1€ second сотреии )1 A 


"Tourist Trips PROFESSIONAL ANNOUNCEMENTS limited to the ten successi 
The booklet is free! Write Page* competitors in the first contest 
International Casement Co., Inc Architects’ Announcements 67-16 Their drawings will be sent t 
Jamestown, New York, and ask Notes in Brief 152-154 Rio de Janeiro and the exl 
for Architectural Tours in News of the Field 156 bition there will be made at 
England Construction Statistics 155 ter of considerable cerem 
Received from the Publishers 16 An interesting feature the 
EXHIBITIONS Recent Trade Publications 162 competition is that the sec 
Sculpture in Open Air Exhibition A $ programme will include illustra 
will be held in Rittenhouse tions of all of the ten pre ted 
Square, Philadelphia, during the designs in the first contest 
month of Mav under the direction of The Art Alliance The Dominican Republic has set aside 2,500 ac for 
of Philadelphia. the airport, runwav and site of this great memoria 50 
$300,000 to meet preliminarv expenses. Over а ve 20 


Aquarelles et Dessins de Nelson McCleary (en resumé de 
son sejour en Europe) at The Art Center, 65 East 56th 
Street, New York City, April 5-14 


The Fifth Annual Exhibition of the New York ( hapter 
of the American Society of Landscape Architects opened 
on March 19 at the Arden Gallery, New York City, and 
will be continued for several months. 

The National Sculpture Society have contributed 
sculpture appropriate for the garden which is exhibited 
at the Arden Gallery in conjunction with the showing 


154 


the Congress of the United States, as well as thc cor 
gresses of a number of other nations, endorsed the project 
and promised financial support 


PRIZE WINNERS IN ART CENTER COMPETITION 


The following prize awards have been announc 

Refreshment-Stand Group. First Prize, William E. f ve, 
Jr.; second, Franklin Scott, New York; third, La: ence 
Doubleday, Ithaca; fourth, James A. Britton, Boston 

Refreshment-Stand and Gas Station Group. First | DZ 
Henry Ives Cobb, Jr. ; second, Malcolm P. Cameron, thira 
S. F. Swales; fourth, W. M. Geetv, all of New Yor 
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It will include examples of material 


The 


Your Automobile 


In all probability the automobile you own was 
manufactured and assembled on a Kreolite 
Wood Block Floor. Over 9 million square feet, 
or more than 206 acres of Kreolite Wood 
Block Floors, are in use in the automobile in 
lustry in this country today. 


This is only one of the many big industries 
hat has chosen Kreolite Wood Blocks to 


meet its requirements and render the maxi- 
mum of strength, endurance, service and 
economy. 

Our Kreolite Engineers will discuss your floor 
problems with you without any obligation on 
your part. 

Prices nom as low as 24с. per square foot, in- 
stalled complete. 


THE JENNISON-WRIGHT COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 


Branches 


in. All Large C ilies 


NEWS OF THE FIELD 


THE American ELECTRIC SWITCH CORPORATION, Min 
erva, Ohio, announces the acquisition of The Nvelec 
Switchboard Company, 422 E. 53rd St., New York, N. Y 
The Nvelec Switchboard Companv, organized in 1907 as 
The New York Electric Light & Engineering Companv, 
will retain their New York Office, factorv and personnel 
and will operate as The Nvelec Division of The American 
Electric Switch Corporation. The sales for the present 
will be handled bv The American Electric Switch Cor 
poration Sales Organization. Inquiries will receive 
prompt attention if sent either to the Nvelec Office at 
New York Citv or the American Office at Minerva 


THE RESIGNATION Of F. I. Hardv, Assistant to the 
President of the Boston and Maine Railroad, to become 
President of the Woodbury Granite Company of Ver 
mont, was announced on February 7th. Mr. Hardv will 
direct the Woodbury Company's program to increase the 
use of New England granite for building and other pur 
poses by improved methods of production and merchan 
dising, and to regain for the Woodbury quarries at 
Bethel and Hardwick, Vt., cheir long-time prestige as the 
largest producers of building stone in the country 
President Hardv's headquarters will be at Burlington, 
Vt., beginning March rst. 


AT A MEETING Of the stockholders, followed bv а meet 
ing of the directors, of Sargent & Companv, lock and 
hardware manufacturers of New Haven, Connecticut, 
held at the company's office on Friday, February 24th, 
two new directors were elected, Bertram W. Burtsell 
and Edward Harding. George Lewis Sargent tendered 
his resignation from the presidency of the company and 
Bertram W. Burtsell was elected president and general 
manager 


Cor. W. B. GREELEY, Forester of the United States, has 
accepted the management of the West Coast Lumbermen's 
Association. Wilson Compton, Secretary and Manager of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, com 
ments in part as follows: "The appointment of Col 
Greeley signifies the beginning of a new and better period 
in the organized fir industry Under his inspiring 
leadership, I expect that the factors of disintegration and 
even of despair which have so long afflicted the industry 
as an economic factor in the Douglas fir country will be 
dissipated. I predict that in a comparatively short time, 
considering the magnitude of the task, Col. Greeley will 
make the lumber industrv of the Northwest a model of 
compact, well-integrated association organization. Col 
Greeley has the confidence and respect of lumbermen 
evervwhere 

“Also, throughout his career in the Government service 
the Colonel has firmly held the belief that if the United 
States 1s to be perpetually a forested country it must be 
such mainly through industrial reforestation, bv indi 
vidual initiative. Unlike many of our foresters, he has 
never surrendered to the imported European idea that 
industrial reforestation can be achieved by arbitrarv laws 
and decrees. He has clearly perceived that it must come 
through economic evolution and new industrial objec- 
tives.” 
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J. D. Миг 
production ma 
ment work 
Flint, Michigan 


X Zanesville, Ohio, has been appoint 
r and will also be in charge of devel 
e Flint Faience & Tile Company 
General Motors concern 


Мг. Whitmer graduate of Ohio State Univer 
ceramics de tment, formerly was associated with т 
production D tment of the American Encaustic | 
Company of Zaresville. He is prominently know 
technical circles throughout the ceramic industry 


OMPANY of 630 No. Franklin St 
turers of bath, shower and lavatory 


Iur Gorrz Bra 
Chicago, Ш., та 
fixtures, as м special brass products, has lx 
iuthorized to e its corporate name to H. | 
Robertson Con 
the title of th 
wnership cont 


in the hands of 


This step has been taken to m 
апу correspond with its prc 
! management, which now т 
Robertson, president and g 


manager, and À en, secretarv-treasuret 


SPRINGFIELD ACHINES, formerlv made bv ( 


bert and Barker, etroit Gas Machines, formerly 
made bv the Detr ting and Lighting Co., are now 


being manufactured he American Heating and Lig 

ing Co. of Moren Michigan (New York office, 41 
West 114th Street l r the name of the Clark Gas 
Producer. Owners of t ‚ machines will, in future, be 


able to secure spare | or replacement, etc., from the 


American Heating and ghting Co 

ANNOUNCEMENT W пу made of the consolida 
tion of the Jetferson с Mfg. Co. and the Chicago 
Fuse Mfg. Co., the ganization to be known as 


lectric Co., with ойс 

hicago. The following are 

әп: President, J. А. Be: 

n Electric Mfg Co Vice 
formerly 


Chicago-Jetferson | 
Latlin and 158 Str 
ofhcers of the new org 
formerlv Presidenr of 
President, А. В. J 
Jefferson Electric M Vice-President, А. E 
Tregenza, formerlv Vi lent of Chicago Fuse 
Co.Treasurer, J. C. Dalev, formerly Treasurer of Jeticrso 
Electric Mfg. Co 
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From Marcu the fifth to March the thirtv-first will be 
held in Boston the International Exposition of А 
Trade. Jordan Marsh Company, with an advisors 
mittee of twentv recognized authorities on art 


ceived this Exposition and have collected exhibits 
all parts of the civilized world, with the primary | se 
of arousing the public to the influence of art on the evers 
lav commodities of evervdav life 


Мк. Juuius А. Preirrer, well known througho 1€ 
building material trade as Vice-President of the North- 
western Expanded Metal Company, Chicago, | ne 


Director of Sales of the Fireproof Materials Division of 
the Milwaukee Corrugating Company on Jan. 15. 192 

While his headquarters will be at the main Milcot 
plant in Milwaukee, he will spend considerable t at 
each of the other three Milcor plants at Chicago, К. 152 
Citv, and La Crosse, Wis. 
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ack of the Brick ts the Service 


ISKE & COMPANY offers you unequalled facilities 


for making your brick jobs “just right.” 


The plants which produce the famous Fiske line 
of blending colors and textures operate in the heart of 
the finest shale and clay deposits in the country, Each 
plant produces a different brick. Each range is standard 
in color. It can always be matched exactly by the Fiske 


plant that makes it. It cannot be duplicated elsewhere 


Sales and service headquarters at New York and 
Boston are at your disposal Fiske dealers everywhere 
cooperate not only in displaying the Fiske line, but in 
getting exactly what you want put on the job when 
you want it. 

Every Fiske Brick building isa permanent advertise- 
ment for its builders. Built with the best-known face 
brick in the country, such a building is acknowledged 
to offer greater value and the certainty ofa quicker sale. 

Fiske Brick and Fiske Service make a combination 
hard to beat. Fiske dealers everywhere are ready to 
prove it. 


FISKE & COMPANY, Inc. 


NEW YORK: 15 W. 46th Street BOSTON: 115 Federal Street 
PLANTS 
MILTON, P DGW A Қ DARLINGTON, BEAVER COUNTY A 


CKEYSTOWN, MD 


| РА АІ метом © 


DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE 


The FISKE Line 


Face Brick exclu 


sively, Among the Fiske track 


TAPESTRY ANTIQUES 
CALEDONIAN 
MILTON REDS 

DARLINGTON GRAYS 
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CONSTRUCTION 


From the records ot F. W. DODGI CORI 


Statistical Division. 


SIATISTICS 


The figures cover the 3 


of the Rocky Mountains and represent about 


f the country's construction volume. 


C la nea 


Commercial Buildings 
Educational Buildings 

Hospitals and Institutions 
Industrial Buildings 

Military and Naval Buildings 
Public Buildings 

Religious and Memorial Buildings 
Residential Buildings 


Social and Recreational Pr 


jects 


Total building 
Public Works and Utilitie 


Total construction 


lotal construction, Januarv, 192 
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Contracts~ Millions of Dollars рек Month 


General Trend of Building and Engineering Construction 


January 1928 


TOTAL CONTRACTS 
Number ot 
Projects \ 
1,676 68.851.400 
147 23.369.400 
$3 11,182,400 
419 37,970,300 
10 232,400 
73 $,612,300 
132 $ 532.900 
8,251 193,189,200 
164 9.189.700 
11,195 $3$$.130,000 
604 72,058,700 
11,799 $427,168,700 
9.276 84,45 5,400 
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Contracts - Millions of Dollars per Month 
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